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“I judge the telephone company 
by the people who work for it” 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 


Hooper, commented on the telephone company and its 
people. His words express so well the ideals toward 


which we are striving that we quote them here. 


“‘T pon’T know how big the telephone 
company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself thinking of 
it as a business, even in my day-to-day 
contacts. Rather, my attention is on 
the voice that says, ‘Number, please.’ 
I find myself wondering if that voice 
is feeling as well as it always seems to, 
or if it feels just as hot and weary as I 
do, and would say so if it wasn’t the 
kind of voice it is. 

“The first time the business angle 
really struck home was when I read 
that my friend Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty years 
with the company, and I believe they 
are a credit both to Carl and to the 
big business for which he works. 

“In 1907 Carl was a high school boy 
confronted with the need for earning 
money in his spare time. He happened 
to get a job as Saturday night operator 
in the telephone exchange. He worked 
at this job for three years and then 
entered the university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 
he was hired full time by the telephone 





company, not in an ‘executi\ e position 
which some folks think goes with a 
college diploma, but as a lineman. 

“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 

“I don’t know much about the tele- 
phone company as a business; I can 
only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people 
who work for it, I don’t know. I don't 
think there is any line.” 
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The American Forestry As- 
sociation is a citizens’ or- 
ganization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent manage- 
ment and use of the coun- 
try’s forests and related 
resources of soil, water, wild- 
life and outdoor recreation. 


Its educational activities 
seek to bring about a better 
appreciation and handling of 
these resources, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, that 
they may contribute in the 
highest degree to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its 
people. 


In addition to publication 
of two magazines — AMERI- 
CAN ForESTS and CONSER- 
VATION, both designed to 
keep before the people of 
the country important con- 
servation questions and is- 
sues, the Association carries 
on educational projects in 
various fields including for- 
est fire prevention, reforesta- 
tion, protection of fish and 
wildlife, upstream flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, preservation of wilder- 
ness areas, establishment of 
national forests and parks, 
development of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teach- 
ing of conservation in the 
schools of the country, pro- 
motion of research in timber 
growing and use and ex- 
pansion of markets for for- 
est products. 


The Association is indepen- 
dent. It has no connection 
with any federal or state 
governments. It is  non- 
political and non-commercial. 
All its resources and income 
are devoted to the advance- 
ment of conservation. It has 
been so operated since its 
founding in 1875. All citi- 
zens interested in forestry 
and conservation are eligible 
for membership. 
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The American Forestry Association is sponsoring 
a national hunt for the discovery and preserva- 
tion of the largest specimens of the different 
species of typical American trees. Locate, mea- 
sure and nominate your candidate in this com- 
petition. ACT NOW to make known and save 
the largest specimens of America's trees. For 
further details, see page 412 of the September 
issue or send for special announcement of this 
Big Tree hunt. Mail your nomination with rec- 
ords and pictures to The American Forestry 
Association, 919 17th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











BUR OAK 
CHALLENGER 


Indiana enters the lists with a contender for 
the disputed title of largest bur oak in the world 
—this time a giant on the Berkey farm, five 


miles northwest of Warsaw. 


Nominated by State Forester H. A. Woods, 
it was located by two young men employed in 
the City Surveyor’s office—Harry Nye, Jr., and 
Edward Lucas—who assert that this bur oak in 
Kosciusko County is “the largest oak tree in 


the world.” 


Measured by them recently, this magnificent 
specimen in the Berkey woods reaches the sixty- 
one foot mark from the ground to the first limb, 
and the circumference four feet from the base 
is twenty-three feet, eight inches—the diameter 


at the same height being seven and one-half feet. 


Indiana challenges all comers! 


Indiana's Great Bur Oak 
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Irs rough country in the wooded 
Black Hills of Wyoming. To get 
logs out by truck, roads must first 
be made. And this husky, sure- 
footed “Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tor is the machine that can do it, 
quickly and cheaply, without in- 
jury to young growth. Slicing 
through earth and loose rock, 
filling gullies and leveling bumps, 
it snakes its way among the trees 
—builds half a mile of service- 
able road in an hour! 
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Wherever modern forestry meth- 
ods are in operation,“Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors save trees, save 
time and save money. Their rug- 
ged construction and dependable 
power roll up thousands of hours 
on the toughest jobs without 
breakdown or delay. And be- 
cause they’re built to run at 
top efficiency on low-cost fuel, 
“Caterpillar” economy has be- 
come a national byword. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL, 


CATERPILLAR 
Désél 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 
ROAD MACHINERY 











‘The 
AMERIGAN PORES TRY ~ 
4“ ASSG@IATION ¢ 


WASHINGTON ¢ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
OPPICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Member: 


The nation, facing a grave crisis, is today giving its 
wealth, its man-power and its industries to national defense. 
It is an all-out effort to preserve our freedom. And it must 
succeed. In a very substantial measure this defense of our 
freedom depends upon a continuing supply of natural resources, 
among which those of the forest are of vital importance. 


Forest fire is a destroyer of these resources which must 
be vigorously dealt with. Not only does fire cause a staggering 
loss but it can disrupt whole communities, industries and trans- 
portation systems. To fight fire in the forest and in the open 
country requires the expenditure of millions of dollars annually. 
Successful fire suppression calls for organized agencies <= federal, 
state and private. Prevention is the job of the general public -- 
our job. 


Our line of action is simply stated. We know that most fires 
-- thousands of them in fact -- are due to acts of carelessness on 
the part of uninformed and thoughtless citizens. We must rally 
these citizens to the vital and immediate need of forest fire pre- 
vention. The public will to prevent fires must be vitalized to swift 
and forceful action. All of us must unite in a comprehensive campaign 
of public education. 


One of the most effective means -- and one which any and every 
citizen can immediately apply -- is the use of the forest fire 
prevention stamp issued by The American Forestry Association, one 
of which is shown on this letter. Use them yourself and have your 
friends and neighbors use them. Encourage your local business 
executives to do likewise. Do this today while the forest fire 
season is still young. Sheets of 100 stamps reproduced in four colors 
are available from your Association at $1.00 a sheet. 


You defend America when you defend its resources from fire. 


Very sincerel 


O28 amWmO 


W. Se ROSECRANS 
President 
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ACROSS the land, as this is written, nature is 
working her spring transformation and saying 
in the language of the leaves what Voltaire, 
many years ago, is reputed to have written 
Frederick William, heir to the Prussian throne: 

“Tf there were no God it would be necessary 
to invent one * * * All nature cries out aloud 
that He does exist.” 


. * * * 


Certain stockmen who hold permits to graze their herds on the national forest 
ranges of the West seem to insist upon playing with legislative fire. Last year a group 
of them came to Washington and had introduced in Congress a bill designed to restrict 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to adjust their permits when they come up 
for renewal. The significance of this legislation as a move toward establishing vested 
rights to public property was pointed out editorially in the April 1940 number of this 
magazine. Other organizations aroused by the proposal prepared for a fight to maintain 
in the hands of the Secretary freedom of action to regulate grazing on the forest ranges. 
For reasons best known to the stockmen themselves the bill was not pushed and died 
with the expiration of the 76th Congress. 

This year these same stockmen again came to Washington with a new bill couched in 
somewhat different language but seeking the same end, namely, to hamper the Secretary 
in reallotment of the grazing privilege and in reducing the herds of present permittees 
to make room for new settlers. These stockmen ought to know the kind of fire they are 
playing with, but apparently they do not. They ought to know that if this legislation 
becomes an issue in Congress it may eall into action many groups of conservationists, 
sportsmen, recreationists, and western water users in a united drive for an amendment re- 
quiring that the government, before granting further concessions to the stockmen, re- 
examine the grazing business of the national forests from the standpoint of adjustments 
to meet their own particular views and interests. Considering the combined influence of 
these groups, such action might well be highly disastrous not only to present grazing per- 
mittees, but to warranted utilization of the forage resources of the forests. 


* *. * * 


The article “Not Guilty,” written by Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes and 
published in the Saturday Evening Post a year ago, has had the searchlight of interpreta- 
tive fact-finding turned upon it by a book fresh from the Viking Press entitled “Bureau- 
eracy Convicts Itself.” Both article and book are of interest to conservationists because 
both deal with the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy of thirty years ago—a controversy that 
pretty much wrecked the Taft Administration, ended the career of Gifford Pinchot as 
Chief Forester of the United States, and brought into national prominence a man who, as 
prosecutor of the charges against Mr. Ballinger, later became one of the country’s great 
liberals—Mr. Justice Brandeis, now retired. 

The Post article, it may be remembered, was an effort on the part of the present 
Secretary of the Interior to lift the thirty-year stigma of guilt from Mr. Ballinger and 
to make him the innocent victim of a conspiracy headed by Gifford Pinchot, then chief 
of the Forest Service. 

“Bureaucracy Convicts Itself” is written by Alpheus Thomas Mason, a member of 
the Princeton University Faculty, one time lecturer of the Liberal Summer School at 
Cambridge, England, author of “The Brandeis Way,” “Brandeis—Lawyer and Judge in 
the Modern State,” and other papers. The book is a carefully documented account of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot case and a discussion of the evidence as brought out by Mr. Brandeis 
and interpreted by him. It is not written as an answer to Mr. Ickes but it nevertheless is 
an answer and in the interest of keeping the conservation record straight, it should be 


compulsory reading for all who read “Not Guilty.” 
ae 
Cum a 
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NATIONAL FORESTS— 


The national forests are administered under a conserva- 


tion policy that promotes the development and use of 
their diversified resources for the benefit of all the 


people, as exemplified by: |—timber production and 


management; 2—grazing and range management; 3— 
water conservation and power development; 4—rec- 
reational activities—more than 20,000,000 people visit 
the national forests annually—and 5—maintaining 
forest cover for watershed protection and flood control 











Wanted-@ Public Land Policy 


Welfare of West Calls for a Clearly Defined Plan for Management 
of Natural Resources 


By FREDERICK P. CHAMP 


ANY discussion of national parks and national forests 
in relation to the development of the western states in- 
volves highly controversial questions relating to the pub- 
lic land policies of the federal government. The prob- 
lems arising out of these policies, or lack of policies, 
present questions of major concern, questions which from 
both the conservation and the practical economic view- 
point transcend state lines and vitally affect the future 
of each of the so-called public land states. 

In recent years there has been a determined effort on 
the part of certain government departments to reorganize 
land management agencies in the West, and this effort 
has brought into sharp relief the differences that exist in 
the land management policies of the several government 
instrumentalities concerned. The Department of the In- 
terior in its land management work pursues one pre- 
scribed form of administration, while the Department of 
Agriculture through the Forest Service and other agen- 
cies is guided by a different theory and practice. The 
fundamental difference between the idealism of the two 
agencies, I believe, has been largely responsible for the 
defeat of efforts so far made to consolidate the agencies 
in the Department of the Interior, which lost control of 
these lands under the original conservation program laid 
down by Congress. 

The fundamental differences in eastern and western 
economy involves the contrast between an industrialized 
civilization and one which primarily must develop and 
use on the ground the natural resources of the land. 
As a result of this dependence of a sustained economy 
upon the maintenance and ordered use of soil, water, 
forage, and timber, western people are concerned with 
the defense of their homes and the preservation of their 
businesses when either the destruction of these resources 
or their withdrawal from use under a cold storage plan 
of conservation is under consideration. 

The history of the development of the West is well 
known, and some of us have not only been interested ob- 
servers but parties to operations which have no doubt 
over the years resulted in some measure in its depletion. 
As such, however, we ean be said to have done little more 
than share the natural apathy of the public, of govern- 
ment, of industry, and even of education toward a prob- 
lem which historically has always accompanied the de- 
velopment and exploitation of new frontiers. Eastern- 
ers, however, cannot escape a measure of responsibility. 
The dynamic activity which followed the settlement of 
western areas, including the building of railroads, es- 
tablished vast empires and quickly created large amounts 
of wealth which flowed eastward as profits to those who 
invested in western exploration and development. As is 
usually the ease in movements of major proportions 
Which affect the destinies of people, the balance shifted 
from one extreme to the other at the turn of the century, 
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and therein lay the inception of the conservation move- 
ment. 

There can be no argument or justification for the mis- 
use or abuse of land resources. On the contrary, every 
effort should be made to build up the soil and its cover 
to their greatest potentialities and to develop and con- 
serve the water resources which are complementary there- 
to. Our concern should be directed to methods and poli- 
cies, public or private, necessary to reach this desirable 
goal. 

The public land problem with which the development 
of the national forests and national parks is inextricably 
involved has two phases: First, that relating to the his- 
tory and present condition of renewable land resources, 
and, second, that relating to questions of jurisdiction and 
administration. 

Basically, the soil is our No. 1 resource. Without soil, 
civilization could not be maintained. Its impairment or 
the impairment of its complementary resource, water, as 
well as the impairment of those resources which grow as 
a result of the combination of soil and water, will threat- 
en the economy and the society of any area concerned. 
In this connection we have revised our earlier conception 
of the importance of grass and natural cover and the 
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interdependence of the range and forest with the culti- 
vated population areas in the preservation of profits, 
progress, and, in fact, civilization. 

The development of irrigated agriculture in the West 
is limited by water, not land. The availability of this 
basic resource has varied with the upbuilding or depletion 
of the soil and its cover. We have seen land and property 
values depreciate over night as a result of floods, and we 
have discovered that droughts and floods have left their 
mark on poorly managed ranges. On the other hand, we 
have observed outstanding examples of sustained growth 
and increasing values as a result of stabilized stream flow 
and irrigation growing out of proper range and water- 
shed management. 

We have come to realize more strongly with each suc- 
ceeding season that a sustained yield of forage is the best 
security for our investment in the livestock industry. 
Forage resources are dependent upon proper manage- 
ment and conservation of soil and water. So are our 
timber resources. Most of our timberlands lie near the 
headwaters of vital drainage systems and play an im- 
portant part in controlling and conserving water re- 
sources. The Forest Service has demonstrated that for- 
age can be utilized and timber crops can be grown and 
harvested without conflict under proper management. 

The economy of large areas of this western country 
is built to a great extent around the production of tim- 
ber and timber products. In fact, there are now in proc- 
ess of determination highly important policies respecting 
the management of forest resources on both public and 
private lands. There are advocates of more regulation 
and further federal acquisition and there are those who 
conscientiously oppose such policies. Whatever the polli- 
cies finally adopted, the status of these important forest 
resources must be maintained and their administration 
handled on a basis which will not only serve the long 
term public interest in conservation, but will preserve 
private enterprise and individual initiative as well. 

Now to consider the important questions of policy in- 
volved in the jurisdiction over and administration of the 
publie lands of the West, particularly as they affect the 
national forests and national parks. In the eleven west- 
ern states—the so-called public land states—there are 
approximately 753,000,000 acres. Of this total, 444,000,- 
000 acres are publicly owned and 309,000,000 acres are 
in private ownership. The responsibility for administra- 
tion of the publie land is divided in jurisdiction as 
follows: 

Public domain, 164,800,000 acres, of which approxi- 
mately 134,800,000 acres are administered by the Graz- 
ing Service of the Department of the Interior; public 
domain, unperfected entries, 23,000,000 acres; national 
forests, 130,700,000 acres; Indian lands, 42,000,000 acres; 
national parks and monuments, 10,500,000 acres; recla- 
mation, power sites and stock driveway withdrawals, 22,- 
000,000 acres; state lands, 45,000,000 acres; and land in 
county and municipal ownership, 6,000,000 acres. 

When the pioneers first came West, all natural re- 
sources were free. There was no charge for water for 
irrigation, for forage on public ranges, for timber in the 
forests. No licenses were needed for fishing and hunting. 
Realizing that the pioneers faced great physical obsta- 
cles, the government gave them encouragement and as- 
sistance. The progress of the West has been measured 
in terms of development and use of its natural resources 
but, as competition for these privileges increased with 
settlement, there was need for protection, development 
and administration under governmental auspices. 

At the turn of the century came the move for greater 
conservation, to the end that the resources of the vast 
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unsold public domain might be placed, so far as praeti- 
sable, on a perpetual use basis. Congress withdrew from 
sale vast areas of public lands. The Interior Department, 
which had originally occupied a pre-eminent position in 
the federal government’s relationship to public lands, 
lost the administration of much of these lands. The na- 
tional forests were turned over to the Department of 
Agriculture to be administered as an economic crop, and 
a new era began, not only in the conservation of forest 
resources, but also in the range livestock business and in 
other activities involving the use of the higher range 
areas. The law creating the national forests said, in ef- 
fect, to the Secretary of Agriculture: “Go out into the 
West and develop a system of management for public 
lands which will meet the needs of the greatest number 
of people on a permanent basis.” 

Since that time sporadic effort has been exerted by 
the Department of the Interior to have these lands re- 
stored to its control. But the West has stood solidly for 
keeping the administration of national forests where it 
is. The West believes that these resources are essentially 
for use in its economic development, in accordance with 
the publie lands policy originally established by Con- 
gress. 

It was not until 1916 that the Act of Congress author- 
izing establishment of national parks and monuments 
was passed. This, however, was a second major step in 
preserving resources which might otherwise have been 
exploited and commercialized. During the ensuing fif- 
teen years conservation progress in the West was not so 
spectacular. That period appeared to be one of consoli- 
dation of the government’s position before conservation 
sentiment, as reflected in governmental policy, again took 
an upward trend with the advent of the New Deal. In 
1934 the Taylor Grazing Act was passed, and approxi- 
mately 135,000,000 acres are now under the administra- 
tion of the agency established under this Act in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Other governmental agencies, 
including the Soil Conservation Service and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, were subsequently 
established and have made a start, but there is still much 
to do in the development of realistic and practical soil 
conservation practices on the range. 

As a result of these developments, the public and 
much of the private lands of the West are today under 
some form of governmental control. No longer does the 
western rancher and farmer have free access to forage, 
irrigation water, and timber. They must pay for the use 
of these resources on public lands. A charge is made 
also for the privilege of hunting and fishing, for recrea- 
tional use, and for other special purposes. Even those 
who travel through national parks must pay to look at 
the scenery. There can be no present justification for 
the old impression held by easterners that the people of 
the West are working at a distinct advantage because of 
free access to natural resources which they can use at a 
profit. 

The present pattern of land ownership and control is 
complicated in almost every western state by natural fac- 
tors inherent in the region and by factors introduced by 
man in the form of law, policies and controls. Every- 
where the use of privately owned agricultural land is 
closely tied to the use of public lands. Water for irriga- 
tion is obtained from the high mountain ranges. The 
farmer’s livestock are dependent for summer forage upon 
these same mountain areas. He obtains his timber sup- 
ply under regulation from the adjoining forest lands. 
In short, the administration or use of the public land 
resources immediately affects the private land owner. 
Yet even a casual study of the situation seems to indi- 
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NATIONAL PARKS— 


The author believes national park policy should ad- 
here to the original ideal of reserving only out- 
standing areas where “nature has demonstrated her 


handiwork in a superlative degree. This policy is 


exemplified by such well known natural features as: |— 
Vernal Falls in the Yosemite National Park; 2—the Cliff 
Dwellings in the Mesa Verde; 3—"Old Faithful" in the 
Yellowstone; 4—the beautiful Mount Rainier and 5— 
the natural marvel of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 











cate that there is lack of a coordinated and conservative 
public land program for the West, and I feel that the 
overall problem is being handled on a piece-meal basis 
and that there may be a danger that interests lacking ac- 
quaintance with our western problems may have a part 
in shaping the final pattern. Herein lies the regional 
nature of the questions I shall deal with and which I 
believe has a sufficient bearing upon the welfare of our 
country as a whole to deserve sympathetic and active 
attention of all our people. 

In considering administrative problems as they relate 
to national park policies, I would like to make myself 
clear at the start. National parks and monuments have 
their place in a sound publie land program. I am not 
opposed to a properly balanced system of national parks 
nor to the original theory underlying the policy recom- 
mended by Secretary Lane in 1920. I feel, however, that 
the present policy of the Park Service may spell the 
abandonment of the ideals of Stephen Mather, its found- 
er, and the administrative policies laid down by the 
Secretary of the Interior under whom the program came 
into being. 

The original national park theory or ideal was limited 
to areas having natural wonders or situations of such 
exceptional and unusual interest that their value for park 
or recreational use exceeded all other values. The reser- 
vations made under Mather’s ideal and Lane’s policy left 
no doubt in the public mind as to the intent to limit na- 
tional parks to areas where nature had demonstrated her 
handiwork in a superlative degree. But the national park 
extension policy has departed from the original plan 
and is now concerned primarily with recreation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the great population of the East 
cannot come to western national parks merely for recre- 
ation, but must find its regular recreational facilities 
closer at home. On the other hand, I think I ean state 
with assurance that the western population is not in need 
of more parks for recreation, and that it is justifiably 
concerned with the locking up of more essential and 
productive resources in such areas or the employment 
of the national parks program as a subterfuge to con- 
trol western land use and regulation. 


Public parks under our law, like streets and ceme- 
teries, are dedicated to a single purpose use. Economie 
use is expressly forbidden. The point to emphasize here 
is that perhaps the populous areas of the country less 
familiar with the practical aspects of this problem and 
its vital relationship to the economic development of the 
West, may permit a continued departure from the origi- 
nal objectives of the national parks program. As a re- 
sult of this, the western public land states, with one-half 
of the country’s area and one-fourth of its population, 
may become a prey for park expansionists, theorists and 
unifunctionalists in the control and development of their 
resources, 

This apparent change in national park policy is not 
based on any general act passed by Congress to abandon 
the public lands policy established at the turn of the 
century. It is a departmental policy, for which the De- 
partment of the Interior must accept full responsibility. 
The fact that such a change can be made administrative- 
ly is a strong brief for the establishment of national park 
“nd forest policies by Congress, rather than by the edict 
of changing federal officials. The problems of each re- 
gion are better known and understood by the people of 
that region, who should have a voice in policies affecting 
the disposition and management of its resources. An 
official in Washington, however high his position or fair 
his attitude, is not likely to know intimately the struggle 
for markets and the problems of management and financ- 
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ing which face the people who live in and use the re- 
sources of these western areas. 

In support of this contention that there has been a 
change in national park policy, I quote from a news re- 
lease issued by the late Arno B. Cammerer, when he re- 
tired as director of the National Park Service. He said 
in part: 

“T entered on duty as director on August 10, 1933, 
the day that the President’s reorganization order of June 
10, 1933, went into effect. That order enlarged the areas 
and functions of the Service many times. .. . Prior there- 
to the Service had jurisdiction over sixty-three areas, to- 
taling 14,701,000 acres, of which twenty-two were na- 
tional parks, forty national monuments, and one a na- 


tional historical park. . . . Today, seven years later, the 
Service has charge of 204 units, totaling 21,930,000 
acres. . . . Employees of the Service on June 30, 1933, 


numbered 2,027; on June 30, 1939, they numbered 13,- 
751; and on April 30, 1940, they numbered 6,977, the 
Buildings Branch having been transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency.” 

I have before me a tabulation of proposed additions 
and extensions to the national parks system. It includes 
forty areas comprising many million acres of rangeland, 
much of it vital to the livestock industry and the general 
economy of the West. Among the new areas proposed 
are a Sawtooth National Park in Idaho, to include the 
Sawtooth Mountain Range; a Wind River National Park 
in Wyoming, to include areas now in the Washakie Na- 
tional Forest and Wind River Indian Reservation; a 
Redwoods National Park in California, to include groves 
now in state and private ownership; and a Big Horn 
Canyon National Park in Montana and Wyoming, to 
include the spectacular canyon of the Big Horn River 
and land in the Crow Indian Reservation. Additions are 
proposed for practically all of our major national parks 
—Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Sequoia, Grand Teton, Crater Lake, Mt. Olympus, 
Carlsbad and others. In addition to this vast program 
of parks and monument expansion recommended for defi- 
nite action, the Department of the Interior has proposed 
an exhaustive study of twenty-two additional areas, most 
of which are in the West. 

There has never been a reduction in the acreage of 
national park lands. In addition to all of the proposed 
new areas and additions to present national parks and 
monuments, a disposition has been displayed to make 
national parks and monuments out of the primitive and 
wilderness areas within the national forests. There are 
eighty-two of these areas, totaling about 15,000,000 acres, 
most of which are in the West. There is no question that 
the recreational business is of great value to the West 
and to the nation. Furthermore, it should be promoted 
to the fullest extent under a plan of decentralized re- 
source management which will provide real economic re- 
turn for the people through a program of multiple use 
of the diverse resources of the publie lands. Recreation, 
however, must be kept in balance with production. 

The people of the Northwest are properly concerned 
with the recent creation and enlargement of the Olympic 
National Park in Washington. Huge reservations of 
timber and mineral have been withdrawn from produc- 
tive use and a serious game problem has been further 
aggravated. Other complications involving the economic 
life of the Olympic Peninsula and its 110,000 people, as 
well as the State of Washington, will doubtless result. 

There was pending before the last session of Congress 
a bill, H. R. 9351, introduced at the request of the De- 
partment of the Interior. This bill was designed to 
amend the Antiquities Act, (Continuing on page 286) 
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FORESTRY MOVES FORWARD 


By 


IN OREGON 


JOHN B. WOODS 


SIXTEEN forestry bills were enacted by the forty-first 
legislative Assembly of Oregon, with scarcely a dissent- 
ing voice from the floor of either House. Thirteen of 
these measures deal with forest protection. Of the others, 
one provides for research in forest products utilization ; 
another facilitates the acquisition of land for state for- 
ests; and one establishes the principle of state regulation 
of timber cutting in privately owned forests. All go into 
effect about mid-June, three months after enactment. 
Oregon claims several firsts in forestry. Back in the 
early spring of 1904, M. J. Nye, who was land agent 
for the Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountain Wagon 
Road Company, trav- 
elled to Portland 
from Sweet Home, 
where he lived, and 
proposed to his com- 
pany that it provide 
fire protection for 
130,000 acres of tim- 
ber which it had re- 
maining from an ear- 
ly road grant. Nye 
had grown up in the 
magnificent forests 
of the Santiam coun- 
try, and was fiercely 
determined that they 
should not be long- 
er left undefended 
against fire. He made 
such ; 


strong plea 
that the management 
told him to go ahead. 
So he rode the region 
horseback, 
for smokes, and nee 
during that sun. ner, 
when fire broke out 
in the woods bety-2en 


watching 


Fostoria and Cxusea- 
dia, he hired some 
helpers and they ear- 
ried water in pails 
from the river and 
suppressed the fire. 
That was the begin- 
ning of 


Governor of Oregon, 
istration forestry has 
organized 

fire protection in the 

West. The private patrol then started was maintained 
under Nye’s direction for thirty-five years. 

In order to keep better watch, Nye soon took to visit- 
ing the few high, open points which could be reached 
by trail; and in 1907 he established, on a bald peak called 
High Deck, the earliest forest fire lookout in the West. 
Meanwhile, there were significant developments in fed- 
eral forestry. President Theodore Roosevelt had set 
aside the Cascade National Forest in 1905, a vast stretch 
of public domain timber running from the Columbia 
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under whose able admin- 
become a 


River to the California line, and protection of it had 
been started in 1906. 

There is an interesting story back of the first private 
forest patrol. In the sixties, Willamette Valley farmers 
found themselves running short of feed for their stock, 
and knowing that there was a trail through the Santiam 
Pass to eastern Oregon, frequently used by Indians, a 
group of men joined together and secured from the Leg- 
islature a franchise to build a stock and wagon road from 
Albany on the Willamette River to Ontario on the Snake 
River. As payment for this service, they received a fed- 
eral grant of alternate sections of land along the route, 

amounting to 800,000 
acres. 
pushed 


The road was 
through the 

Mountains 
in 1868 and immedi- 
ately came into heavy 
use. Cattle were driv- 
en eastward to fatten 
on buneh grass, and 


Caseade 


horses, raised on the 
east side, were driv- 
en westward to be 
sold to the Valley 
farmers. Six - horse 
wagons hauled wool 
from eastern Oregon 
ranches to the wool- 
en mills at Waterloo 
and Brownsville and 
back fruit 
and vegetables to the 
east side ranchers. 
There was a toll gate 
just above Sweet 
Home. Rates varied 
from $6.50 for a six- 


carried 


horse team down to 
three head 
for loose sheep and 


cents a 


hogs. To aeccommo- 
date travelers, there 
were roadhouses and 
camp grounds all 
along the road, where 
men and animals 
were fed and bedded 


major project 


at reasonable prices. 
The region was so wild that wolves came into the door- 
yards in packs and drove the dogs under the houses. 
The wagon road company changed ownership twice 
before the right-of-way was finally sold in 1925 to Linn 
County for development into the present Santiam High- 
way. But Louis W. Hill, who bought the property in 
1914, continued to maintain the private patrol until 1939, 
when it was merged with the Linn County Fire Patrol 
Association. M. J. Nye was now too old to ride the forest 
trails, but he still had not had enough of fire fighting, so 
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his friends named him Honorary Fire Chief of the vil- 
lage of Sweet Home. 

By 1913, forest land owners had joined together to 
form private patrol associations in most of the counties 
of western Oregon. Membership was voluntary, and it 
was evident that the willing contributors were paying for 
protection of intervening forests whose owners did not 
choose to join. So in that year the Oregon legislature 
enacted a compulsory patrol tax law, which is believed 
to have been the first of its kind ever passed in the 
United States. The substance of this law was that all 
timberland was required to be protected; the owner could 
join an association, or maintain a private patrol, or pay 
an assessment along with his property taxes. The law 
was drastic, but it worked, due in no small measure to the 
fact that the State Board of Forestry, established in 
1911, was a well-selected and diligent agency. 

Another milestone in forest protection was passed in 
1925, when the Legislature authorized collection of patrol 
assessments on cutover lands as well as virgin timber. 
Thus it was recognized that trees of all ages are a crop, 
requiring protection. From the early years, the Forest 
Service, watching over the national forests and public 
domain; the private owners, through their associations; 
and the state forestry department, supervising particu- 
larly the protection of non-member lands, worked in close 
cooperation, and by sharing lookouts and exchanging pa- 
trol areas, managed to blanket the state with effective 
protection at low cost and with little duplication of 
effort. 

Public and private forest areas were divided at about 
twelve million acres each. The cost of patrolling the pub- 
lie forests was borne by Uncle Sam, and at first the pri- 
vate owners carried the whole burden of protecting their 
lands. In time, however, both the state and the federal 
government began to make yearly contributions for pro- 
tection of state and private forests. By 1940, the state 
was appropriating $110,000 for forestry, of which the 
greater portion was used for fire defense; and the fed- 
eral government, under the Clarke-MeNary Act, was pay- 
ing to the state about $157,000 a year, or something less 
than twenty-five 
per cent of the 
average annual 
eost of patrol- 
ling state and 
private wood- 
lands. Such aid 
was sorely need- 
ed, for with the 
advance of log- 











ging over con- 
stantly expand- 
ing areas and 
the extension of 
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The State Forestry Headquarters at Salem, Oregon, and (left), the 
man who directs the work—State Forester N. S. Rogers, while Lynn F. 
Cronemiller, the Deputy State Forester, is shown in the inset above 





highways into the forest, the fire hazard had grown be. 
yond the reach of old-time patrol methods. Certain as- 
sociations carried on for years at costs of two or three 
cents an acre; today, the average cost of adequate patrol 
runs from four to six cents an acre a year, with large in- 
creases during seasons when many serious fires occur. 

It has long been recognized that logging creates spe- 
cial fire hazards. This is notably true in the dense stands 
of the Pacific Northwest. Since 1925, Oregon law has 
placed the burden of slash disposal squarely upon oper- 
ators, and has held them responsible for preventing the 
escape of fires originating in their operations. Special 
regulations requiring fire fighting facilities have been in 
effect. Such laws were directed originally to steam log- 
ging and in time, because of the development of internal 
combustion engines for use in the woods, the statutes 
required overhauling to bring them up to date. This was 
one of the tasks accomplished by the last legislature. 

Because forest owners traditionally disposed of their 
logged-off lands, it was deemed advisable back in 1929 
to seek legislation which would give some assurance of 
tolerable taxation of logged lands when held for refor- 
estation. Such a law was enacted, fixing low assessments 
upon reforestation lands, and providing for yield taxes 
upon future crops. This law has not been a cure-all. In 
some respects its administration has been faulty. But it 
has been locally helpful in keeping lands upon the tax- 
rolls; so helpful that a recent effort to secure repeal of 
the Act was promptly suppressed, under the leadership 
of county tax officials. 

Forfeiture of cutover lands through tax delinquency 
became a serious matter during the depression years. But 
at the same time, it was a means of initiating state forest 
acquisition. Oregon, having disposed of most of its fed- 
eral-granted lands, had to start its state forest program 
from scratch. The principle adopted was that counties 
might turn _ tax - reverted 
lands over to the state for 
management, with the prom- 
ise of future return of a 
part of income from sale of 
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products. Under such a system, the state had acquired 
forests aggregating 170,000 acres at the end of 1940. 
Counties had acquired large acreages; but while few of 
them were able to administer forests properly, they were 
slow to turn such assets over to the state. And no funds 
were available for the outright purchase of state forests 
from landowners. The 1941 Legislature acted upon the 
advice of the state board of forestry and the county 
authorities and passed a bill which removed certain tech- 
nical obstacles to county relinquishment, set up a more 
equitable system of income distribution between counties 
and state, and provided a self-liquidating bond-issue plan 
for the purchase of lands from private owners. With en- 
actment of this legislation, it is hoped that the state for- 
est system will be greatly enlarged. Fortunately the leg- 
islators provided also for increased technical personnel 
to administer such forests. 

When the Lumber Code loomed above the dark horizon 
of 1933, western lumbermen welcomed its promise of a 
better day; and possibly on the theory that the tail goes 
with the hide, accepted seriously the obligations im- 





ane 


One of Oregon's up-to-date fire trucks—com- 
plete with fire-crew equipment—ready to roll 


posed by Article X. Nowhere in the United States was 
there greater effort to write rules of forest practice which 
would be at once reasonable and effective. Because of the 
nature of terrain and character of timber, development 
of workable forest harvesting rules had to come through 
trial and error; no ageney even yet has devised sure 
means of securing prompt reproduction following log- 
ging, or finally has solved the slash disposal problem. 
After the Lumber Code went out, many larger operators 
in both fir and pine continued to apply their forest prac- 
tice rules and to seek improvement. But there were hun- 
dreds of operators not members of trade associations, 
who paid little or no attention to eutting rules. They 
obeyed the fire laws so long as state officers kept closely 
behind them; but even so, they were a serious menace 
to forestry. 

The West has heard much about the public demand to 
stop forest devastation. It has been close to certain con- 
troversies affecting national forests, parks and Indian 
lands and its people have their own interpretations of 
this publie clamor. The people of Oregon have slowly 
developed an attitude of their own toward forestry prob- 
lems. In this attitude you can find a considerable color 
of Forest Service teachings regarding the desirability of 
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permanent forest management to support communities. 
There is also a strongly held belief that industry and 
land ownership are worth keeping, and therefore should 
not be unduly penalized. The fruit of this attitude is to 
ask for reasonable laws to arrest forest devastation, as a 
first step in a broader program of forestry. 

When the present Governor, Charles A. Sprague, came 
into office after the 1938 election, he declared that for- 
estry was one of the state’s vital concerns, and as such 
would be a major project of his administration. From 
the vantage point of a veteran newspaper publisher, he 
had watched the ups and downs of general business and 
noted how closely they paralleled those of the forest in- 
dustries. Clearly, Oregon’s prosperity rests upon profit- 
able conversion of mature timber, and no less important, 
there must be adequate protection of merchantable stands 
and growing forests from fire. Since less than ten per 
cent of the state’s area can be classed as arable, and 
nearly fifty per cent is primarily forest land, the future 
of her people must be bound up with continuous produc- 
tion of tree growth. The federal government already 
owns more than one-half of this 
forest area, managed for per- 
manent timber production, wa- 
tershed protection, grazing and 
recreation, according to loca- 
tion. The state administration 
is strongly opposed to further 
extension of federal ownership, 
believing that private owners 
should and can meet the chal- 
lenge to build a permanent for- 
estry enterprise, and that the 
state can aid and direct their 
efforts. This involves increased 
state expenditures for protec- 
tion, and the expansion of state 
stewardship of denuded lands 
in the form of state forests. It 
also means state administration 
of sensible laws to regulate for- 
est harvesting. 

One of Governor Sprague’s 
first acts was to appoint an 
economie council, and to charge 
that group with the task of 
studying Oregon’s economic problems and recommending 
to the 1941 Legislature suitable proposals regarding in- 
portant industries and natural resources. This group ree- 
ognized early that forestry would be a major concern. 
It brought into action a number of specially interested 
and qualified advisory groups; lumber trade associations, 
forest protection agencies, chambers of commerce, the 
forest service, county judges, and the like. A program 
of forestry legislation was evolved and submitted to the 
state board of forestry. In the form approved by the 
board, this program became a part of the economic coun- 
cil’s recommendation to the Governor. The legislature 
enacted substantially the whole program as submitted, 
thus emphasizing the practicability of ironing out con- 
troversial phases of legislation in advance of its intro- 
duction, rather than during enactment. 

Amendment of the fire statutes to bring them up to 
date, provision for extension of state forests, and in- 
creased appropriations for the state forestry department 
were necessary and desirable accomplishments. Most sig- 
nificant, however, because it blazed an entirely new trail, 
was the Act to regulate forest harvesting. This law re- 
quires that “Any person, firm or corporation cutting live 
timber for commercial use (Continuing on page 299) 
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One of the first fiowers to appear in spring, 
early saxifrage inhabits rocky ledges and slopes 
from New Brunswick south to Georgia 





White or pinkish, the rue anemone has a 
wide range extending from New Hampshire 
and Minnesota south to Kansas and Florida 


FOREST FLOWERS 


By DEVEREUX BUTCHER 


Photographs by the Author 


FLOWERS of the deep forest shade, unlike those of 
sunny fields and roadsides, or those of the western val- 
leys and alpine meadows, do not make wide carpets of 
color, and are not numbered by thousands to the acre. 
On the contrary many of them are rare and difficult to 
find. Even where certain species may be considered abun- 
dant, their plants are usually sparsely scattered. Perhaps 
it is because of their scarcity that they have such a strong 
appeal to those who know and seek them. 

Most of these forest dwellers have a few brief days of 
blossoming, but when another year rolls around and they 
appear again, it is like meeting an old acquaintance. To 
spend a day roaming the forest trails in search of these 
flowers, to see them and to photograph them, brings an 
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vplift, a refreshment, and therein lies their value to man. 
As such, they comprise another of the many natural re- 
sources of the forest. 

It is often true that the more one knows about a given 
subject the greater the appreciation one holds toward the 
subject. This is so in the case of acquaintance with wild- 
flowers. A little knowledge gained serves as a lure, for 
the fascination that comes from the merest knowledge of 
wildflowers acts as a driving force that is not unlike hun- 
ger demanding always to be satisfied. Understanding of 
any form of natural history will make the hours one 
spends in the open more interesting, and such an under- 
standing inevitably leads to acquaintance with related 
forms. Furthermore, as in the case of wildflowers, no 
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Characteristic features of wild ginger are its pair of hairy leaves and 
a single brownish red flower growing from between the leaf stems 


matter what part of the country one v 


its, it is always 
possible to pursue this interest. 


Because of the density of human population in these 
states it is safe to say that these flowers, among others 
which inhabit similar sites, have been the first ones in 

which most people have become interested. The first en- 
vania; all bloom in the early spring; and all are in- counter with any one of them is an event to be remem- 
habitants of the typical hardwood forests of the north- bered with pleasure. How vivid is the memory of the 
eastern states. first view of lavender hepatie blossoms, the first view of 


The flowers shown in the accompanying pictures were 
photographed within a small radius in eastern Pennsyl- 
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Having white or pink fragrant flowers, trailing 
arbutus is found on rocky slopes from Newfound- 
land and Saskatchewan to Wisconsin and Florida 


a group of purple and white showy orchises, or of the 
first moccasin flower. Such memories perhaps date back 
to one’s earliest years; but the author, as one who began 
life in Pennsylvania, has increased a stock of similar 
memories until now it is possible to recall such occasions 
as the first view of purple fringed orchis in Maine; a 
green mat of sphagnum covering a cove of an Adiron- 








With its small yellowish green flowers, Solomon's seal 
is not showy, but is common, and grows from New 
Brunswick and Ontario to Tennessee and Florida 











Sweet white violet usually has reddish stems 
and is found on moist mossy banks or in 
swampy soil along woodland streams 


dack lake, and grown with tall-stemmed blooms of pitch- 
er plants; a valley floor in the Washington Cascades cov- 
ered with the small white blossoms of twinflower; or the 
flash of vermillion that is wild fuchsia thriving amid the 
pale granite of California’s high Sierras. 

For those who appreciate wildflowers, mention of their 
possible extermination always arouses apprehension. Cer- 


Most characteristic feature of yellow adder's- 
tongue are the shiny gray green leaves which 
are almost always mottled with maroon 
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to an area, with a resultant narrowing 
of the range of such species. 

The kinds of trees which comprise 
a forest give to it some of the char- 
acter it possesses, while the shrubs 
and smaller plant species each add a 
share to the complete aspect of the 
forest. Each species helps to make 
the habitat what it is. One cannot 
imagine a New Hampshire forest 
without its clintonia, or the rain for- 
est of the Washington Olympics with- 
out its oxalis, for instanee. These 
plants are as much a part of those 
forests as are the trees themselves. If 
a single species is exterminated from 
its environment, the forest loses one 
of its characteristic features. Let us 
remember, then, that the wildflowers 
are another of the many forest re- 
sources which go up in smoke when 
forests burn. 





3 
& 
‘ 
t tainly their numbers have been re- 
i duced by expansion of grazingland, 
' farmland, cities and recurrent forest 
fires since the settlers streamed west- 
i ward. Today the question is whether 
these woodland plants are declining 
within existing forests. Every year 
sees more forested country swept by 
fire. If fire is bringing about a nar- 
ES rowing of the range of wildflowers, 
Ms then it is within our power to con- 
if. trol this destruction. 
: We live on a continent that, in 
' spite of tremendous exploitation of 
; its resources—its wealth—is still one 
; of the richest lands in the world, and 
: though civilization has spread and is 
4G spreading at a rapid rate, there are 
many forests and woodlands still with 
& us. It is to these we should give at- Upper — Bearing white petals that turn pink with age, 
¥ ilies mall Gile athusliies week te white  trillium inhabits ravines and upland slopes from 
i : : Quebec and Ontario to Missouri and North Carolina 
td centered upon the suppression of for- 


est fire, the great destroyer of nature. ‘s . 

By fire 7 .j : ar te i “h Lower — This is a Jack-in-the-pulpit, but oddly this is 
7 ae 0th plant not its flower, for the blossoms are clustered at the 
and animal life may become extinet base of the spadix and are hidden within the spathe 
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PARK TO THE NORTH... 


Beautiful Lake Superior 
beckons to the vacationist 
this year from the pictur- 
esque shoreline of our new- 
est national park — Isle 
Royale. The island is really 
the worn-down top of an 
ancient mountain range, 
lifting a long rocky finger 


out of Superior's blue water 





Isle Royale, Now a Na- 

tional Park, Opens to 

Vacationing America 
This Summer 


By 


BEN EAST 


Photographs by the Michigan 
Department of Conservation 





There is a great variety of 
scenery in this new public 
vacationland and beautiful are 
the dark green timbered flanks 
of the Island as the "Winyah" 
steams out on her way from 
Duluth to the Isle—the only 
regular link of the fisherfolk 
with the outside world. There 
are many small outlying islands 
and in and out among them 
winds a maze of channels 


like the mesh of a silver net 
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THE United States has just 
thrown open to vacationing 
America a new and_ novel 
summer playground—the Isle 
Royale National Park in up- 
per Lake Superior, less than 
ten miles south of the Cana- 
dian border. 

Plans had been laid last 
summer for the formal dedica- 
tion of this new park by the 
President. But war and de- 
fense problems and the ex- 
tended session of Congress in- 
tervened, and the dedication 
plans were cancelled. The re- 
sult was that the largest island 
on fresh water in the nation, 
and one of the loveliest islands 
on this continent, slipped into 
national park status quietly 
and with no fanfare. Few 
save those who knew Isle Roy- 
ale in the old days, when it 
was no more than a lonely but 
beautiful wilderness, are 
aware of the existence of the new park. 

In many ways this newest of national playgrounds 
differs materially from its sister tracts dedicated to the 
nation’s leisure hours. First and foremost, it is a road- 
less park, and will remain so. Not a foot of modern 
road travels the wilderness of Isle Royale today; nothing 
save a few brush-grown wagon roads, long unused. Not 
a foot of highway ever will be built on the island if the 
present plans of the National Park Service endure; noth- 
ing more than foot trails and fire lanes, winding across 
the ridges and down the valleys. This is to be one area 
in America where the noises of traffic remain unknown 
and unlamented. 

In size, Isle Royale is smaller than some of the older 
national parks, larger than many. Its area comes within 
three square miles of matching that of the city of Chi- 
-ago—that is, it contains 205 square miles. 

Isle Royale differs from all other national parks also 
in that it is the only one located entirely on an island. 
It encompasses some of the most appealing island scenery 
to be found anywhere in North America. And it is the 
only national park north of the Ohio River, between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantie seaboard. 

Isle Royale is the top of an ancient worn-down moun- 
tain range, lifting a long rocky finger of land out of Lake 
Superior. Nearly fifty miles in length, the is!and has an 
average width of about five miles and is eleven miles 
across at the widest point. 

The distances in the new park are not imposing. But 
they must be measured with a yardstick of their own. 
They cannot be gauged as distances ordinarily are cal- 
culated nowadays, in terms of mile-a-minute travel. They 
are roadless distances, and they are great proportionately. 
To cross the island afoot—and there is no other way t 
cross it—at its maximum width is a full day’s trip for 
an experienced hiker, one hardly to be undertaken by a 
city-dwelling tyro. There are many sections in the in- 
terior of the big island where dense forest, windfalls, 
Steep ridges, marshy bogs and rock ledges make a mile 
an hour a killing pace. 

A hundred and fifty miles to the west of the island, 
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Indian Head Cliff — a bold promon- 
tory on the North shore of the Island 


Duluth reigns proudly on her hilly throne, at the head 
of the five lakes that contain about half the fresh water 
of the world. Two hundred miles to the east the rock 
shattered waters of Superior go roaring down the chutes 
of the St. Marys River, or are turned aside into the great 
locks that carry more tonnage than any other ship high- 
way in the world. There the twin cities of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan—Soo and 
Soo—face each other across a peaceful, busy boundary. 

Forty miles north of the new park, at the top of Thun- 
der Bay, Port Arthur and Fort William, great grain 
storehouses of Canada lift their elevators behind a long 
stone breakwater. Fifty miles to the south Houghton, 
the copper capital of Lake Superior, nestles on its tran- 
quil ship canal below the green hills of the Keweenaw 
Peninsula, where the dusky purple of the summer eve- 
nings is a color you never hoped to see. 

The new Isle Royale park will be one of the most ac- 
cessible of the nation’s playgrounds for millions living in 
the great midwest centers of population, from St. Louis 
to Pittsburgh. 

You drive into the Great Smoky Mountain Nationai 
Park through the historic Gap, with the blue-hazed flanks 
of the Cumberlands climbing skyward on either side the 
road. You enter Yosemite perhaps through the famous 
Merced Canyon, with solid banks of poppies, lupine, fid- 
dlenecks on the steep slopes above you, if the season is 
right. Your approach to Isle Royale will be different, as 
might be expected of an island. 

You will see the Isle Royale first from the deck of 
your boat, midway across Superior. It will rise from the 
vast plain of that cold inland sea like a long reef on the 
far skyline in the North. It will be blue and dark with 
distance, a low shadow in midlake, vested with the mys- 
tery that all islands have for the approaching traveler, 
the ancient lure of isolation and the unknown. 

As your boat shoulders her way north, rolling mildly 
to the choppy summer swell of Superior, the timbered 
ridges of the island will rise higher out of the lake, the 
dark green forest will take form on their slopes. The 
rocky beach will emerge, a band of gray lava between 
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lake and timber, edged with a thin line of silver where 
the surf curls endlessly against cliffs and headlands. 

Don’t expect mountain scenery in Isle Royale National 
Park. The island is too ancient for that. Only worn- 
down peaks, ice-furrowed ridges and low valleys choked 
long ago with the debris of mighty glaciers lift out of 
Superior now. Even so, there are many who contend the 
Midlands have no other sight to offer as lovely and pulse- 
quickening as that great island, rearing its timbered 
flanks like giant terraces above the greatest of fresh- 
water seas, running off into the northeast and southwest 
until it is lost in the blue haze that overhangs it like a 
lake-begotten veil. After all, island scenery can be as 
fine as any mountain! 

Especially when it is the scenery of hundreds of is- 
lands, not one. Isle Royale in shape is like a giant 
schooner, set forever on a northeast course, with a fleet 
of tugs cruising at her bows. The tugs that convoy her 
are small outlying islands, some as big as a country es- 
tate, some midget pinnacles of rock on which one stunted 
pine tree finds a precarious foothold, some bare reef tops 
washed by the sea. Between them and around them winds 
a maze of channels like the meshes of a silver net. 

Your boat will round finally into a long narrow cove 
that lies between the ridges like a low-walled fjord. Be- 
hind a jutting point you will spy a house—a small house, 
built of logs, tucked between a green forest and a brick- 
red beach. Spruce spires rising behind it, black and som- 
ber. Gray, weathered fish sheds sprawled on the beach, 
and beyond them huge wooden reels hung with nets, 
swinging, creaking in the wind. That will be the house 
of Ed Kwalvick or Sam Sivertson or Mike Johnson. 

Fishing families, the Kwalvicks and Sivertsons and 
Johnsons. They make up the resident population of 
Isle Royale. Not a big population. Twenty-five or thirty 
families in all. Even these, for the most part, are not 
year-around residents. 

They have salty names, these fisherfolk. Sturdy Scan- 
dinavian names, of the like of Skadberg and Holte and 
Anderson. And they live salty lives, there in their snug 
cabins on the harbors of the great saltless sea. Some band 
in little communities, three or four families together. 
Others keep by themselves, their nearest neighbor a doz- 
en miles away. 

They come out to Isle Royale from the Minnesota shore 
in May, when the last of the ice is going out of the har- 
bors. When the first fall gales come flailing down across 
Superior early in October they stow their gear, shut their 
eabins and go back to the mainland for the winter. But 
they leave the cabins unlocked and provisioned, in case a 
shipwrecked crew should come ashore before the end of 
navigation. 

For all their brief summer sojourn on the island, de- 
spite the fact that most of them live more than half the 
year ashore, the mainland is not home to the fisherfolk 
of Isle Royale. They think of the island as home in the 
deepest meaning of the word. Here they keep their gar- 
dens, hemmed by the tall spruce and the thimbleberry 
thickets. Here at their doors grow beds of dark pansies 
and spikes of delphinium taller than a man. Here their 
children play on the beach, within arm’s length of the 
endless surf. Here the old men sit in the evenings, mend- 
ing nets and recalling their youth in faraway Sweden or 
Norway. Some of them have fished fifty summers on 
Isle Royale. Here they brought their brides. Here their 
families were born and raised. Here they propose to 
live out what years remain to them. This, not the main- 
land, is home, however long or short the season here. 

They live lonely lives, on their lake-girt frontier in the 
northern wilderness, these fisherfolk. Twice a week the 
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steamer Winyah comes out from Duluth to break their 
isolation. She brings their mail and supplies. A fresh 
pork roast from Knife River for Hannah Anderson. A 
new engine part for Arnold Johnson. A package of sew- 
ing machine needles for Ed Holte’s wife. She takes back 
to the mainland their catch of lake trout and whitefish 
and herring, packed and iced. 

If the day is foggy—and Isle Royale days often are— 
Captain Christiansen shuns the docks of the fishermen, 
for all his quarter century or so on the Isle Royale run. 
It’s no shore to be fooling around on in a fog, he’ll tell 
you. Such times he comes into the throat of the harbor 
and lies there, signaling the shore with a long blast of 
the Winyah’s horn, and the fishermen come out to him in 
their open tugs, groping their way through the wet gray 
blanket. 

Long before the coming of the first fisherfolk Isle Roy- 
ale served as the stage for another and younger industry, 
one that promised for a time to transform this rocky 
finger of wilderness into a busy, even a populous, place. 
Back in 1843 some of the earliest copper mining opera- 
tions undertaken by white men on the North American 
continent got under way on this remote and inaccessible 
island. From that year until 1880 Isle Royale was inter- 
mittently the scene of bustling copper activities. 

Several mines were opened. Log villages sprang up, 
log schoolhouses were built. Finally a log courthouse was 
completed and Isle Royale, in the full flush of its brief 
heydey as a copper center, became the seat of Keweenaw 
County. The instinct of a people to take government 
with them into a new land is strong. 

But the mining days were short-lived. The ore didn’t 
come up to expectations. Lake Superior struck back at 
the invaders with storm and cold and isolation, and one 
by one the mining locations were abandoned as no longer 
profitable, the miners went away and the wilderness set 
out to reclaim its own. 

By 1880 the last mine had closed. The attempt to break 
Isle Royale to a saddle of man’s fashioning was definitely 
given up. Today there remain in the interior of the island 
only a few relics of the copper period. 

Here and there the visitor may follow an ancient, brush- 
grown wagon road, its tracks still deeply rutted in the 
shallow soil. Beside the half obliterated road may run 
an old railroad grade, the rails long since taken up, 
the ties rotted away. At the end of the road the mine 
location will be found. Marked chiefly by the rock dumps, 
great mounds of red-gray, copper-bearing rock that have 
undergone no change in the half century and more they 
have lain there, save that birch trees now fill the old 
clearing and grow close to the dumps. A grassy hollow 
marks the cellar of a forgotten miner’s home. In a few 
places about the island one or more of the old mine build- 
ings still stand, crumbling monuments to a dead industry 
and a forgotten past. None of these is more interesting 
than the ancient log blacksmith shop at the Minong mine 
near MeCargoes Cove, once (Continuing on page 300) 


On a remote inland lake of the Island, a cow moose 
and her calf take a morning swim. The many harbors 
are like low-walled fjords and the Park is a fisherman's 
paradise — abounding in lake trout, the Mackinaws of 
the Great Lakes, gray and speckled trout, northern 
pike and wall-eyes. At the lower left is a native fisher- 
man's home on Birch Island and above is a corner in 
the peaceful spot on Rock Harbor, where a few graves 
of the copper miners are within picket enclosures, — 
for some of the earliest copper mining operations on 
the North American continent began here in 1843. Un- 
til 1880 Isle Royale was a busy copper mining center 
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COTTONWOOD'S 





Young eastern kingbird, alighting after his first 
flight. These birds, with orange-red crowns, 
are as well known along the watercourses of 
the western plains as they are in the east 


SHADE and water! Together they meant life to many 
stricken covered-wagoners crossing the plains. Cotton- 
wood bestowed one, promised the other. Searching with 
seared and sunken eyes, no wonder men hailed it. 

This tree’s hospitality is justly famous. Deer, elk and 
domestic animals seek its groves. About its feet under- 
shrubs riot in dense tangles. Climbers cling to bole and 
branch. Rivers would keep its green borders ever beside 
them. Ranchmen, cowboys, children of dry-land farm- 
ers, all have been grateful for cottonwood’s blessing. 
And the birds—they know its bounty better than all 
others. 

I recall a brief hour on the Laramie River during a 
day of motoring across Wyoming. A fringe of broadleaf 
cottonwoods provided haven after miles of shimmering 
grassland. The heat had driven meadowlarks from the 
open to riverbank shade; but birds of the greenery were 
voicing a roundelay of song. Clear melodies of black- 
headed grosbeaks and ditties of the yellow warbler were 
patterned against racketing of magpies, the scolding and 
piping of long-tailed chats, the confiding notes of chicka- 
dees, and the calls of kingbirds, towhees and doves. Nine- 
teen species, including a family of horned owls, were 
observed; truly a testimonial to the popularity of those 
leafy borders. : 

Few other trees perform their mission so well. With 
its myriad roots populus binds the loose soil beside water- 
courses. Rapid growth, wide seed dispersal, and con- 
stant suckering keep it on the scourline where few trees 
will grow. Within five years saplings provide shade and 
wind protection and discourage shifting channels. Shel- 
ter and food are its gifts also; the leafy floor-mould 
nourishes a luxuriant under-canopy. The great arms and 
crown may be bare in winter, but soft wood and broken 
trunk contain many a roomy home for feathered folk. 
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FEATHERED FAMILY 


At other seasons their domestic activities are kept secret 
by its dense vestments. And finally, in autumn, when 
cottonwood borders the streams with purest gold, a river 
may carry us into the promised land. 

Giant black cottonwood, greatest of the poplars, dis- 
tinguishes the river bottoms and belts the lower mountain 
valleys of the entire Pacific slope. It attains to 200 feet 
in height and eight in trunk diameter. Narrowleaf traces 
the courses of Rocky Mountain streams in the Transition 
Life Zone. Lanceleaf, with its short trunk and rounded 
crown, is found sparingly eastward upon the prairies, 
while broadleaf, known also as river cottonwood, is char- 
acteristic of the Upper Sonoran and forms the principal 
fringe along waterways that cross the plains. Balm-of- 
Gilead, or balsam poplar, in its two forms, inhabits the 
Canadian Zone streams in the northern Rockies, ranges 
the wide levels of eastern Montana and North Dakota, 
and reaches away over the vast lake and bottom lands 
of upper Canada. To picture all western cottonwoods 
and describe their typical birds is not possible here. We 
must reserve the poplars of the Southwest, with their 
own unique bird family, for later discussion. 

Few tree associations can claim so bright a jewel as 
Bullock’s oriole. His brilliant red-orange and black flash 
seintillantly in eottonwood’s high, shining green. His 
hammock nest swings in its upper levels, and his clear, 
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Photographs by Winton Weydemeyer 


piped call and rollicking song acquaint us with a 
gay personality. I have watched him dash out 
above the glinting waters of the Flathead River 
and on the Clark’s Fork in Montana, along the 
upper Salmon in Idaho, by the Uncompahgre in 
Colorado, and beside the Rio Virgin in Utah—al- 
ways amid the poplars. Prairie groves lure the 
East’s beautiful Baltimore oriole westward to the 
base of our mountains. 

Devoted as they are to sunflower and thistle, gold- 
finch pairs nevertheless betake themselves in bound- 
ing flight to the cottonwoods to nest. It is midsummer, 
or later, when the sweet per-chic-o-ree of the gallant 
males gladdens every hour spent in the stream bottoms; 
even September witnesses late housekeeping. Capped with 
glossy black, and clad in yellow or olive green, they vie 
with yellow warblers for the popular role of “wild 
canary.” 

The elegant cedar waxwing completes a beauteous trio 
that together are cottonwood’s own. His erectile crest, 
exquisitely tinted plumage, and superlatively graceful 
form are unmatched by any save his splendid far north- 
ern relative, the bohemian. On each wing is worn the 
red “sealing wax” appendage possessed by no other fam- 
ily of birds. His sibilant call, heard in the deciduous 
depths, tells that bountiful summer has reached her 
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The bronze coat of a rufous. hummingbird strikes 
fire from the shafted sunlight, as he perches 
beside his nest in the cottonwoods 


opulence. The moist, sandy and gravelly soils of banks 
and bars, gulches and canyon floors, and the rich, sandy 
humus of river bottoms, lake shores and alluvial flats de- 
scribe the domain of cottonwood. From the heavy precipi- 
tation, great humidity, low temperatures and short grow- 
ing season experienced by balm-of-Gilead to the rather 
marked aridity endured by broadleaf, the poplars know 
the climate of the West. Yet the latter is also a stream- 
bank tree and like its relatives demands abundant root 
moisture. 

The pale gray trunk of majestic black cottonwood is 
sharply furrowed and may rise fifty to eighty feet as an 
unlimbed column. A short, wide crown surmounts the 
massive, upright branches. The deep green, lustrous 
leaves, thick and leathery, are silver-white beneath. From 
an eminence, their emerald path traces for us the wind- 
ing course of the tree’s beloved stream. The thick bark 
comes away readily from dead butts, and large slabs 
build a lean-to that is quick and serviceable. 

Night in the timbered bottomlands, the occasional 
prairie groves and cottonwood-clad river borders, has 
its own peculiar denizens. The long-eared owl’s waver- 
ing flight and odd mewing note contribute eerie accents 
to the dusk. But the horned owl is ruler in this shadow- 
realm. We know him usually by his deep, sonorous hoot- 
ing. Yet, throughout a winter season, I identified a pair 
by the high, rapid, voluble answers one bird returned to 
the measured calls of its mate. During daylight hours 
this silent-winged phantom is protected by plumage aptly 
described as a “forest-vista” pattern. From tree hollows 
the small screech owl fares forth to a nocturnal diet of 
mice, frogs, fish, snails, snakes, spiders and other weirdly 
assorted items. The little fellow’s mournful ery fails to 
match the implications of his name, but its ghostly, 


In the cottonwood country — along the Gunnison 
River in western Colorado. Protector of water- 
courses, provider of shelter and food, few 
trees perform their missions as well as these 
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J. L. Blackford 
Cheerfulness flows from the long-tailed chickadee — 
with his rakish black cap and his bright eyes, he is a 
familiar of valley and grove in the cottonwood country 


quavering cadences strike the true tenor of the 
woodland’s dark, mysterious aisles. 

Coursing in slow, circling flight from over the 
grasslands and sage plains, another great raptor 
comes majestically to his nest in the cottonwood 
borders. Swainson’s hawk builds a shallow plat- 
form of sticks, and places it high in dense foliage. 
He is the most beneficial of western hawks. Au- 
tumn flocks, once numbering two thousand, swept 
flyways clean of grasshopper hordes. Their wanton 
destruction by gunners has signaled a marked in- 
crease in agricultural pests. A chestband of red- 
dish-brown, beneath white throat and above light 
underparts, distinguishes this splendid buzzard 
hawk. So gentle is he that even that doughty 
hawk-harrier, the western kingbird, frequently 
nests in the very twigs and branches that compose 
his neighbor’s bulky domicile. In a machine one 
may roll to within a rod of the big, unsuspicious 
fellows as they sit on pole or post, absorbed in the 
possibilities of cricket or rodent. 

The ferruginous rough-leg is a great, eagle-like 
hawk of the open range and tablelands, seeking 
either prairie bluffs or groves for nesting. These 
feathered chieftains often hunt in pairs, and only 
a wily prairie dog survives their stratagems. That 
handsome little faleon, the sparrow hawk, habitu- 
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ally eries a sharp killy, killy above his home in the 
poplars. 

In a deciduous forest many birds are highly special- 
ized guardians of the foliage. The work of the air feed- 
ers is as vital as that of the leaf gleaners themselves, for 
they take adult insects on the wing. A large personnel is 
rightly to be expected then, when we turn to members of 
the flycatcher family showing partiality for cottonwood. 
The plaintive call of the wood pewee is ever heard in its 
sunny groves. If you do not succumb to his note of las- 
situde, to the drowsy hum of bees, the softly patterned 
shade, the murmur of a streamlet slipping over rusty-red 
stones, it is not likely that summer will ever have a claim 
upon your energies. But the western pewee himself is 
capable of a much less langorous performance. Mr. 
Weydemeyer, whose pictures illustrate this article, tells 
me that individual birds apparently give only one call 
or the other. The last he describes as a loud, vigorous 
sereech, Kree-e-e-e! often introduced by a lower group of 
three notes, as though the bird were drawing in breath 
for his amazing screech: Oo-dee-up, kreeeeee! 

A diminutive least flycatcher and her insatiable brood 
may linger above us in the sifted sunlight as we stretch 
out by a pool. Small, gray Wright’s flycatchers snap at 
midget prey amidst the broadleaf bowers, wearing gray 
suit and white eye-ring that might have been purloined 
from Hammond’s, who prefers firs, or gray flycatchers 
that haunt the sage. From the woodland’s leafy edge 
the shrill erys of combative Arkansas kingbirds reach the 
ear. Only minor differences distinguish this yellow-bel- 
lied, light-gray tyrant flycatcher from his cousin, the Cas- 
sin. Both love cottonwoods of the Upper Sonoran zone. 
The black and white eastern kingbird, with concealed, 
orange-red crown, is just as famous along watercourses 
of the plains and in western river valleys as he is east 
of the Mississippi. Here he claims his rightful perch 
atop fences where he dashes out for flying insects, and 
here he goes up after passing hawks and crows like a 
pursuit ship, terminating aerial attacks by plucking 
both feathers and dignity from the passing buteos and 
corvines. But I have seen him return triumphant from 
drubbing a big redtail to be dispersed ignominiously by 
a robin whose nest was near! (Continuing on page 301) 





The ruffed grouse finds protection in the cotton- 
woods, and builds his nest on the rich forest floor 
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FIRE AND DEFENSE 


THE extensive forest fires in some of the eastern states 
during April caused great local damage and human con- 
sternation. These fires will not have been in vain if the 
advance warning which their smokes wrote against the 
skies is heeded by the American people. 

Two million men on land and sea are in training to 
defend this nation. Their ability to defend themselves 
much less their country rests upon industry providing 
them with arms and all the manifold equipment of na- 
tional defense. The raw material from which these things 
are being forged comes mainly from our natural resources. 

Warring nations across the oceans today are locked in 
daring air raids. Their common objective is to destroy 
one another’s resources with bombs of fire and explosives. 

In our own country bombs also are being dropped by 
the hundreds of thousands. They fall from the careless 
hands of our own citizens going their peaceful ways. 
Over two hundred thousand of them yearly start fires in 
the great domain of our natural resources. 

These bombs are unextinguished matches and cigarettes. 
Tiny though they are, they have the potential destruc- 
tiveness of a giant bomb. 

A fire started by a single match or cigarette can wreck 
a great forest as completely as can a great explosive. It 
an destroy human lives, disrupt local economy and sap 
man power needed in defense factories. It can stop tem- 
porarily the extraction of needed resources from the 
ground—coal, oil, ore and other minerals. It can short- 
cireuit the transmission of developed waterpower and 
sever transportation arteries. 

The truth of all this has been demonstrated time and 
again in different parts of the country. We need only to 
remember the Adirondacks fire of 1903 which swept over 
almost a half million acres in New York, the great devas- 
tating fires of 1910 in Montana and Idaho, the Minnesota 





fire of 1918 that destroyed a city of 12,C00 people and 
exacted a toll of 400 lives, the California fires of 1932 
and the great Tillamook burn of 1933 in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In this critical summer of 1941, the all inelusive eall 
to conservation everywhere throughout the country is to 
double and triple efforts to guard our resources and our 
defense preparations against the sabotaging effects of 
forest fires. Guardianship begins by staying the careless 
hands of thoughtless people. 

The hazards this year are greater than normally. Far- 
flung activities of national defense are making them so. 
War industries and training camps have sprung up in 
all sections of the country and are drawing great numbers 
of people outward from the metropolitan centers. This 
means more city people taking to the outdoors during 
leisure hours, more people in the woods unfamiliar with 
the fire danger and ignorant of the destructive power 
that hides in a lighted cigarette or match. 

Therefore, let all who count themselves as conservation- 
ists take leadership in driving home to our citizens every- 
where that care with fire in the woods and the open coun- 
try is a vital part of national defense; that ultimate suc- 
cess in preserving our country depends in no small de- 
gree upon guarding our natural resources and upon keep- 
ing open their lines of conversion into weapons of na- 
tional preparedness. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons not directly en- 
gaged in defense work are wishing they might render 
service in some helpful way. Here is a service in which 
all ean and should enlist. It draws no lines as to age, 
sex, profession, trade, infirmity. And it is needed serv- 
ice. For never in the history of this nation has the pre- 
vention of forest fire assumed such critical importance or 
commanded such patriotic duty. 
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CONFERENCE URGES REALISTIC POLICY IN 


MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Nation’s Permanent Defense as Well as Social and Economic Development of the 
West at Stake, 66th Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association is Told 


WITH the drums of warring nations beating out a chal- 
lenge to free people and their democratic way of life, 
the 66th Annual Meeting of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, at Los Angeles, California, April 15, 16 and 17, 
called for realism in the management of the 500,000,000 
acres which make up the great public domain of the West. 
Not only is a realistic policy imperative to the social 
and economic development of the western states, it was 
brought out, but it is essential to the nation’s permanent 
defense. 

Beneath green mountains 
which have been the proving 
grounds for many conservation 
concepts, members and dele- 
gates from most of the western 
and some of the eastern states 
heard Frederick P. Champ, of 
Logan, Utah, a vice president 
of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, sound a warning that 
national park expansion for the 
single use of recreation can be 
continued only at the sacrifice 
of the economic welfare of the 
West. A realistic policy in the 
management of western public 
lands, he said, calls for a decen- 
tralized program of multiple 
use, constructively administered 
by a single department of the 
federal government. 

W. C. Mullendore, of Los An- 
geles, executive vice president 
of the Southern California Ed- 
ison Company, and vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, also 





resources which can maintain its type of life, and called 
for a program to “give strength and endurance to this 
great country of ours.” 

Albert Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, representing 
the livestock industry, urged that public rangelands be 
placed under the administration of a single government 
department with experienced leadership. Samuel B. Mor- 
ris, dean of the School of Engineering, Stanford Univer- 
sity, advocated greater development of the water re- 
sources of the West through 
multiple purpose projects, and 
at the same time ealled for an 
extension of fundamental long- 
time research. 

Dr. H. L. Shantz, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief of the Di- 
vision of Wildlife Management 
of the United States Forest 
Service, addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of game 
management on public lands; S. 
B. Show, of San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, regional forester for the 
Forest Service, discussed the 
role of fire in western forests; 
Clyde Martin, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, Washington, presented 
a paper on the management of 
private timber lands. 

The subject of flood control 
was presented by Colonel War- 
ren T. Hannum, of San Fran- 
cisco, division engineer of the 
War Department Engineers, C. 
J. Kraebel, of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and John F. Johnston, of 


decried excessive locking up in WILLIAM STARKE ROSECRANS the Soil Conservation Service. 
national parks and monuments President, The American Forestry Association Mrs. Florence I. Kjorlie, con- 


resources needed for the eco- 
nomic and social development 
of the West, adding that “the measure most vital to the 
western states is to preserve to western people and to 
their successors the largest possible amount of local con- 
trol in the handling of all natural resource problems.” 
The convention heard Colonel W. B. Greeley, of Seat- 
tle, Washington, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and former chief forester of 
the United States, call for established forest practices 
to maintain growing stocks and continued supplies of 
raw materials for national defense. James G. K. Me- 
Clure, of Asheville, North Carolina, former president 
and now a director of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, pointed out that events in Europe make it clear that 
it is the nation most adequately supplied with natural 
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servation chairman of the Na- 

tional Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, spoke on conservation and the western woman. 
Realism in formulating a clearly defined plan for man- 
agement of the western public lands was called for by 
Mr. Champ shortly after the meeting convened on April 
15 (Mr. Champ’s address is presented in full on page 263 
of this issue). Pointing out that the fundamental dif- 
ferences in eastern and western economy involve the 
contrast between an industrialized civilization and one 
which primarily must develop and use on the ground 
the natural resources of the land, he advocated a policy 
which will insure the conservation and development of 
these resources under a decentralized program of multi- 
ple use, the establishment of a permanent form of con- 
structive public land administration in the Department 
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of Agriculture, except for national parks, the restric- 


tion of national park expansion to 
bv the original national park policy, 


of recreational area development. 


areas contemplated 
and a reorientation 


“The West,” said Mr. Champ, “believes that its re- 
sources of soil, water, forage and timber are essential 


for use in its economic development, in accordance 


with the public lands policy 
originally established by Con- 
gress. Therefore, western people 
are concerned when either the de- 
struction of these resources or 
their withdrawal from use under 
a cold storage plan of conserva- 
tion is under consideration.” 
That such a plan exists in the 
present national park expansion 
program was visualized by Mr. 
Champ. “The expansion of na- 
tional parks and so-called recre- 
ational areas,” he said, “appears 
to be part of a program to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior over all 
the natural resources of the west- 
ern states. If this policy is to be 
continued, the question involved 
is whether the federally owned 
lands of the West shall continue 
to serve multiple uses for graz- 
ing, mining, timber production 
and watershed control, as has 
been the case on the national for- 
ests under the Forest Service in 
the Department of Agriculture, 
or whether these lands shall be 
restricted to the single use of 
recreation. If the latter, the re- 
sources which are essential to the 
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continued growth and development of western communi- 


ties would be locked up for all time.” 


In the opinion of many competent observers in- 


terested in multiple use and non-functional adminis- 


tration of the public lands,” he 
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“an Executive 


transfer in- 
volving an 
expansion 
of the fune- 
tions or the 
potential 
enlargement 
of the activ- 
ities of any 
department 
which is as 
strongly 
centralized 
as the De- 
partment of 
the Interior 
would be a 
step in the 
wrong di- 
rection, and 
certainly the 
extension of 
the unifune- 
tional activ- 
ities of the 
National 


-ark Service beyond areas which conform to the original 
national park ideal can only be at the sacrifice of the 
economie welfare of the West. 


“Tf changes are to be made in administrative policies 
which are as fundamental as those relating to the na- 
tional forests, the national parks, and the other public 
lands of the West, they should be accomplished in an 





GREELEY 


orderly manner by legislative ac- 
tion. Under such circumstances 
it is reasonable to assume that 
they would represent popular 
thought far more nearly than 
changes which are dictated by 
appointive officials, unchecked 
by Congress and made powerful 
by the disposition of federal 
funds.” 

Reminding the convention that 
only through united action and 
united public support has The 
American Forestry Association 
been able to give vigorous lead- 
ership to the cause of forest con- 
servation in America, Mr. Me- 
Clure called for even greater ac- 
tion and unity in this hour of na- 
tional emergency. “In the face 
of the ruthless, brutal struggle 
for power organized by the to- 
talitarian governments,” he said, 
“we see more clearly than ever 
before that it is the nation, or 
group of nations, most adequate- 
ly supplied with natural re- 
sources which can maintain its 
type of life. Let us, therefore, 
strive to preserve the natural re- 
sources that give strength and 
endurance to this great country 


of ours.” Adequate forest fire protection by federal, 
state and other agencies, reforestation of denuded lands 
valuable for timber, eradication of tree destroying insects 


and diseases, protection of streamflow, prevention of soil 
erosion, development of sane and sensible forestry prac- 


tices by the 
forest in- 
dustries, and 
the preser- 
vation of 
wildlife by 
sane policies 
of manage- 
ment, were 
presented 
by Mr. Me- 
Clure as 
“basic mea- 
sures to 
maintain 
and pre- 
serve our 
natural re- 
sources.” 
Mr. Mul- 
lendore, 
speaking on 
the role of 
public lands 
(Cont. on 
page 288) 
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RED BIRCH 


Betula nigra, Linnaeus 








By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


reddish brown or blackish and deeply broken 
into thick irregular scales. 

The slender, lustrous, chestnut-brown 
twigs are hairy and covered with lenticels. 
The winter buds are pointed, smooth, or 
slightly hairy and encased with three to 
seven reddish brown scales. 

Throughout the world there are thirty 
species of birch, and, of these, twelve are 
native to North America with their distri- 
bution reaching from the Aretie Cirele 
south to Texas and Florida. Three of the 
North American species are dwarfs. 








Red birch is also called river birch, water 
birch, blue birch, and black birch. The sci- 
entific name, Betula nigra, was given this 
tree by Linnaeus. While this means black 
birch, it is in some degree a misnomer. The 
Latin word nigra probably refers to the 
blackish bark on the lower trunk of mature 
trees, but since the bark on upper trunk and 
branches is pale cinnamon to even a silvery 
gray, the name does not strictly apply. 
Cherry birch, named Betula lenta, by Lin- 
naeus, is more truly a black birch, for its 
bark is black from base of trunk to 
branches. 





The alternate, angularly ovate leaves of 
red birch are borne on short, slender, hairy, 
slightly flattened stems, and measure one 


Genwens Butcher 
Red birch attains heights of eighty or ninety 
feet, with a trunk sometimes five feet in diameter 


STREAM and river banks, the shores of 
ponds, and swampy forest land in the east- 
ern third of the United States are the nat- 
ural habitat of the red, or river birch. A 
mature tree usually has a short trunk that 
divides into several large ascending limbs 
which compose an open, irregular crown of 
slender drooping branchlets. Under favor- 
able conditions, particularly in the bayous 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, red birch 
attains a height of a hundred feet with a 
trunk diameter of five feet, but normally it 
is fifty to eighty feet tall, with trunk diam- 
eters of two or three feet. Red birch grows 
as far north as New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts and westward through Pennsylvania 
to southern Minnesota. Southward the range 
extends into northern Florida and west into 
eastern Texas. Like other birch species, this 
one is graceful in form, but its chief distin- 
guishing characteristic is the cinnamon-col- 
ored bark with its somewhat metallie sheen 
which separates into ragged, papery scales. 
On young trunks and the upper limbs and 
branches of old trees, it is marked by nar- 
row, longitudinal lenticels, or breathing 
pores. On older trees, especially those grow- 
ing in drier sites, the bark on branches may 
be smooth, shiny, and gray. On mature Seaman tunis 
trunks it may be an ineh thick. It is dark Two or three slightly diverging limbs divide into many branches 

and branchlets to form the irregular crown of red birch 
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and a half to three inches in 
length. They are unevenly dou- 
ble toothed, pointed at the out- 
er end, and are distinguished by 
their broad, wedge-shaped base. 
The newly opened, light yellow- 
green leaves are hairy on both 
sides and accompanied at the 
base of their stems by pale green 
stipules, or leaf like appendages. 
These drop off after the leaves 
are fully developed. The mature 
leaves are thin and tough, deep 
green and lustrous above, paler 
beneath, and smooth except on 
the midrib and primary veins. 
In autumn they turn dull yel- 
low before falling. 

The pollen-bearing, staminate 
catkins form during the preced- 
ing season and are clustered at 
the ends of twigs. By April or 
May they are two or three inches 
long. The pistillate or seed-pro- 
ducing catkins appear when the 
leaf buds begin to open and they 


Unlike the fall-ripened seeds of other birches, those of 
the river-loving red birch mature in late spring or early 
summer. The small, winged, nut-like seeds are driven 
by the wind or carried by water and germinate readily 
in the moist, deep, rich, alluvial soils of bottomlands 
which are the natural habitat of this tree. Though a fast 
growing tree when young, red birch is comparatively 
short lived, and will tolerate little shade at any stage 
of its hfe. Young stumps produce vigorous sprouts. 

A cubic foot weighs about thirty-five pounds when 
air dry. It is strong, close-grained, rather hard, and 
more durable in contact with the soil than other birch 
woods. The heartwood is light brown and the sap- 
wood pale buff in color. It is of relatively small com- 
mercial importance because of its scattered distribu- 
tion and is used largely in the locality where it is 
grown. When cut, the wood may be marketed with 
beech and maple, as well as with other birch species. 
It is used locally in the manufacture of cheap furni- 
ture, turned articles, shoe lasts, wooden shoes, yokes, 
berry baskets, and wagon hubs. Hoops for peach 
baskets in Maryland and for rice casks farther south 
are made from the branches. There are no estimates 
concerning the volume of merchantable red bireh lum- 
ber available, and no record is kept of the lumber 
manufactured and sold from this single species. The 
species is well equipped to reproduce itself, and the 
supply is not being heavily drawn upon. 

Red birch is not particularly susceptible to disease 
or to attack by insects, but it is frequently severely 
injured and even killed by the action of heavy cakes 
of ice which are carried down stream with the flood 
during early spring thaws. On such occasions, young 
trees may be pushed down and stripped of their bark 
as the ice passes over them. 

Because of its graceful form, this tree is well suited 
for ornamental purposes. In the northeast it is often 
planted in parks and on estates, preferring soil which 
is relatively deep, moist, and well drained. 





Cone-like cylindrical fruits mature in May and June 








George J. Baetzhold 


are borne singly and erect on the while the undersides of the deep green double- 
short. two-leaved lateral twigs. toothed leaves are still coated with fine hairs 
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The bark on old trunks is dark, red-brown 
and nearly an inch thick, deeply furrowed, 
and broken into closely pressed scales 
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Natural range of Red Birch 
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WANTED — A PUBLIC LAND POLICY 


under which national monuments are cre- 
ated. So far as | can ascertain, national 
monuments and national parks differ prin- 
cipally in the source of authority or power 
which creates them. An Act otf Congress 
is required to create a national park, but 
a national monument is created from pub- 
lic lands by Executive Order under the 
Antiquities Act. Space will not permit me 
to analyze the apparent objectives of this 
bill, which is chiefly interesting now as an 
indication of the aims of its sponsors. 
It is enough to say that this Act, if 
passed, would permit the President to es- 
tablish as national recreational areas any 
lands which might be deemed suited for 
such purposes, either on the public do- 
main or within the national forests, since, 
at the present time, he has authority ex- 
cept in a very few states to make elimina- 
tions of such lands from national forests. 
The Act appeared to be an indirect effort 
on the part of one department of the fed- 
eral government to have placed under its 
jurisdiction all lands in federal owner- 
ship that have recreational value. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that this may have been 
an attempt to create national parks and 
monuments under a new name. 

In the present session of Congress, 
House Bill 4166, changing the name of 
Santa Rosa Island National Monument, 
in Florida, to Santa Rosa National Rece- 
reational Area and authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Interior to administer this area 
for purposes of publie recreation under 
the National Parks Act, appears to be 
directed at a piece-meal accomplishment 
of the same objective as contemplated by 
the more comprehensive proposal of the 
previous session. 

These national recreational areas are to 
be administered by the National Park 
Service. The only difference in use be- 
tween them and the national parks would 
be that the Secretary of the Interior may 
permit hunting and may permit prospect- 
ing and mining under certain conditions. 
It should be noted that in both instances 


(Coninued from page 266) 


the authority is permissive; that grazing 
is not provided tor, and that flood control, 
reclamation and power projects would be 
confined to federal operations. This pro- 
gram, when coupled with the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Federal Power Com- 
mission vs. Appalachian Power Company, 
would effectively put the federal authority 
in control of much of the streamflow of 
the Wesi. 

The expansion of national park and so- 
called recreational areas appears to be 
part of a program to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
over all the natural resources of the west- 
ern states. Since a large portion of these 
resources lies within the national forests 
under the administration of the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture, 
such control would ultimately change the 
status of most of the national forests. If 
the demonstrated policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is to be continued, 
the question involved is whether the fed- 
erally owned lands of the West shall con- 
tinue to serve multiple uses for grazing, 
mining, timber production and watershed 
control, as has been the case under the 
Forest Service, or whether the use of these 
lands shall be restricted to recreational 
purposes. To do so would lock up for 
all time resources which are essential to 
the continued growth and development of 
western communities. 

The newly created Kings River Canyon 
National Park, in California, recently re- 
tired approximately 400,000 acres, mach 
of which was under the administration of 
the Forest Service in an area which al- 
ready included three national parks within 
a sixty mile radius. The National Park 
Service controlled over 4,000,000 acres in 
California, and this new park appears to 
be part of a program to encompass at 
least an additional 2,000,000 acres. Lands 
so tied up no longer make a substantial 
contribution to the economic support of 
the state and its communities, as is the 


case with similar lands administered under 
multiple use in Forest Service control, 

Without in any way denying our obj. 
gation to preserve the integrity of the na. 
tional park system, it should be pointed 
out that in 1939 more than 20,000,000 
visitors participated in recreational actiyj. 
ties on the national forests of the western 
states. During the same year the major 
parks and monuments of the West were 
visited by only 5,000,000 people, or about 
twenty-five per cent of the number which 
visited the national forests for the same 
purpose. Conceivably, therefore, the na- 
tional forests could be placed in the for- 
mal category of recreational areas and 
handled on a functional basis under re- 
stricted use, if the expansion program of 
the Secretary of the Interior embracing 
so-called recreational 
plished. 

In recent years, as vast new additions 
to the national parks system have been 
proposed, the western states have attempt- 
ed to secure legislation authorizing water 
storage and industrial operations such as 
mining, farming, and grazing within the 
parks. Obviously, such a departure from 
the original national park aims should 
also be questioned, but it seems to many 
students that the way to avoid such pres- 
sure is to restrict national parks to areas 
of outstanding seeni¢e value and not to in- 
elude additions for the apparent purpose 
of increasing acreage and jurisdiction. 

Under the policy of the Forest Service 
these resources are given maximum pro- 
tection, and the national forests are ad- 
ministered by local representatives with 
consideration of the needs of the people 
living in the region. Their timber is avail- 
able under a system of selective cutting to 
supply the needs of a growing popula- 
tion; ranges are available for the grazing 
of livestock; their reservoir sites serve the 
conservation of water and the develop- 
ment of power; their mineral deposits are 
for industrial utilization; and. lastly, our 

(Continued on page 303) 
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IF YOU’RE HARD-BOILED about tractor 
operation, International Diesel TracTracTors 
are your logical choice. Here are four husky 
crawlers that take the toughest jobs in stride . . . 
built from the ground up to weather the stresses 
and strains of heavy logging work. And through 
it all they keep maintenance and upkeep costs 
low. 


Turn your tough jobs over to International 
TracTracTors. See the nearby International In- . 
dustrial Power dealer or Company-owned branch 
for details. Ask for a demonstration. 
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180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Conference Urges Realistic Policy in Management of Public Lands 


in the economic and social development of 
the West, reminded the convention that 
public domain policies should be flexible 
and easily adaptable to change in land 


use. “These changes should be responsive 
and econtributive to the social and eco- 


nomie conditions of the contiguous terri- 
tory,” he said. 

The desirability of wise and efficient use 
of natural resources, whether on public 
domain or on private lands, should be rec- 
ognized as axiomatic, he said. “Resources 
should be conserved in the true sense of 
the word — not 
merely locked up 
or reserved. Those 
that are of a min- 
eral type should 
be abstracted as 
need requires by 
efficient processes 
and put to benefi- 
cial use. Those 
which are of a re- 
producible type, 


such as_ timber, 
vatershed cover 
and grazing, 


should be put, so 
far as possible, on 
a perpetuat- 
ing basis and 
plans of manage- 
ment so worked 
out that there will 
be no undue or 
unreasonable  de- 
terioration in 
these resources. 
That we should 
set up a type of 
management of 
our public lands 
which should be 
adapted to multi- 
ple use wherever 
this is possible 


would likewise 
seem to be _ ob- 
vious. It cannot 


be considered 
wise, except in un- 
usual cases and in 
limited areas, for 
portions of the 
public domain to 
be dedicated to 





can Forestry Association. 


(Continued from page 283) 


stability, is to preserve to western people 
and to their successors the largest possi- 
ble amount of local control in the han- 
dling of all natural resource problems, 
and particularly in handling problems af- 
fecting the public domain, Mr. Mullen- 
dore said. “No one should object to that 
degree of national supervision actually 
necessary to protect the national well be- 
ing and to provide for consistent and har- 
monious policies throughout the country. 
As an illustration, not the least reason for 
the success of the Forest Service has been 





MISS LILIAN M. CROMELIN 


On May 3, Miss Lilian M. Cromelin, associate editor of “American 
Forests," completed thirty-five years of continuous service with The Ameri- 
In recognition of this notable contribution to the 
advancement of forest conservation, the Board of Directors, on May 2, 
passed the following resolution: 


“Deeply mindful of the fact that on May 3, 1941, Miss Lilian M. 
Cromelin will have completed as a member of the staff of The American 
Forestry Association thirty-five years of continuous service; that during this 
period she has kept as the first and abiding interest of her life the cause 
and purpose for which the Association stands; and that by her zealous de- 
votion thereto she has made a notable and lasting contribution to the edu- 
cational advancement of forest conservation in this country; the directors 
of the Association on this occasion desire to pay tribute to her accom- 
plishments and to express their profound appreciation of her long, loyal 
and constructive service. '—EDITOR. 


ning to the consideration of over-regula. 
tion, super-planning and remote control, 
so if we do not take a mean course well 
considered and reasonably maintained, the 
pendulum may swing back to the great 
detriment of our future prosperity and 
development. The good earth has favored 
us greatly in our development of the west- 
ern states, but we cannot expect the good 
earth to yield for all time without any 
contributions on our part. We need the 
sound judgment and active interest of 
public spirited citizens. We must have 
J earnest and unsel- 
Ffish effort to se- 
cure local, state 
and federal coop- 
eration in the de- 
velopment of poli- 
cies and compre- 
hensive programs 
with balanced ob- 
jectives and with 
harmonized but 
not necessarily 
unified control. 
Only thus can we 
insure ourselves 
that our land will 
not become poor 
because we did 
not do our part; 
only thus ean we 
make our contri- 
bution to the per- 
manenecy and 
fruitfulness of the 
good earth, so it 
will yield its 
fruits for us and 
for those who 
come after us.” 

The importance 
of forests in the 
national defense 
program was 
stressed by Colo- 
nel Greeley, who 
-alled for well es- 
tablished forest 
practices which 
maintain growing 
stocks and contin- 
ued supplies of 
raw material, an 
industry with the 
capital resources 








one use to the ex- 
clusion of other 
possible uses. A forest area may include 
lands the highest use of which may be for 
timber production, but mingled therewith 
may be areas suitable for fishing or for 
hunting, other areas suitable for grazing, 
locations in whieh may be found minerals 
capable of making a substantial economic 
and social contribution to the adjoining 
communities, and sites where waterpower 
may be developed, or certain areas may 
combine many of these uses.” 

The measure most vital to the western 
states, if they are to attain their full de- 
velopment and maintain their economic 


the emphasis on a large share of local 
management. Regional and local offices in 
this organization have developed and 
maintained close contacts with their re- 
spective communities and serve as an ex- 
cellent example of the type of manage- 
ment best suited to this problem.” 

One of the greatest needs facing the fu- 
ture of the West, Mr. Mullendore con- 
cluded, is the development of a well bal- 
anced program of conservation and devel- 
opment. “Just as we have marked the 
swing of the pendulum in the past eighty 
years from no regulation and little plan- 


able quickly to en- 

large plant fa- 
cilities for unexpected demand, and a ful- 
ly-developed wood technology that can fit 
products of trees into service for defense. 
“These are characteristics that make for- 
estry and forest-using industries efficient 
in time of peace—and make them doubly 
efficient in the stress of national emer- 
gency,” he said. “And what may be said 
of forestry applies to the other basic re- 
sources of the country.” 

Warfare today, Colonel Greeley pointed 
out, has become largely war of production. 
Behind the military front, the real test 
of national strength is the ability of 4 
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We The People 
And Our Forests 


Since 1776 we, the American People, have manufactured and shipped enough 
forest products to build approximately 


50,000,000 Homes 

12,000,000 Farms 

2,000,000 Schools and Libraries 
600,000 Churches 
400,000 Factories 


and to create billions of newspapers, magazines, 


and books. 


These institutions, fashioned from Nature's great 
renewable material — Trees — are today the 
cornerstones of an unbeatable American De- 
mocracy. It is these very forest-born institu- 
tions that we are ever ready to defend—Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow. It is from these 
institutions that men draw the most powerful 
weapon of defense—the Will to defend. 
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country to increase its output of many 
commodities and to correlate their use in 
producing the weapons of modern war- 
fare, or equipping, mobilizing and trans- 
porting the men who are to use these 
weapons. 

“Notwithstanding the assembly line type 
of mass production,” Colonel Greeley de- 
clared, “modern warfare still needs the 
technical qualities of high grade wood. 
We have almost relegated the wooden ship 
to the limbo of things forgotten. But to- 
day West Coast sawmills are humming 
with orders for keels and keelsons, ship 
planking and decking. These are destined 
for the fleets of Coast Guard ships, mine 
sweepers, navy tenders and auxiliary craft 
of all kind. To maintain the bridge of 
ships to England, we may again resort to 
the wooden cargo vessel.” 

The National Defense Commission esti- 
mates the lumber requirements of the pres- 
ent defense program at around 8,500,000,- 
000 board feet, he said. “This provides 
over 4,000,000,000 feet for army camps, 
depots and air bases; it provides 1,000,- 
000,000 feet for shipyards and ship build- 
ing, for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. And, what is particularly indicative 
of modern warfare, the plan sets up near- 
ly 2,500,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
housing of skilled workers where they are 
needed, at navy yards, aircraft factories, 
and at powder plants.” 

The longer the struggle in Europe con- 
tinues, he pointed out, the greater will be 
the demand for airplane spruce of the 
-acific Northwest. “Apparently one of 
the reasons why England has maintained 
her fighting air fleets so successfully is her 
extensive use of laminated spruce struts 
and spars for many type of planes.” 

Knowledge of what we ean do with our 
woods, in national emergency, is just as 
important as our ability to grow them 
and have them ready for the time of need, 
Colonel Greeley declared, emphasizing 
that the nation must attain a thorough 
technological understanding of the uses 
that can be made of its raw materials. 

“T have spoken of forestry and its prod- 
ucts,” he concluded, “for the sake of defi- 
niteness, in order to bring a broad princi- 
ple down to things clearly and readily un- 
derstood. What is true of forestry runs 
through the whole range of natural re- 
sources. It applies equally to our soil, 
our water resources, our hydro-electric 
power. National defense has been forced 
upon us as the supreme test of foresight 
in conserving and utilizing all national 
resources.” 

Speaking on behalf of the livestock in- 
dustry, Mr. Mitchell declared that “the 
feeling is becoming general with livestock 
producers that al] interests would be best 
served if the public rangelands were 
placed under the administration of one 
federal department and under the direc- 
tion of a man whose knowledge and pre- 
vious experience would insure his having 
a practical and sympathetic attitude to 
the proper utilization of these lands.” 

He also pointed out that livestock as- 
sociations are unanimous in opposing ad- 
ditional acquisition of privately or state 
owned lands by the federal government. 


“Lands so removed from the tax rolls in- 
crease the tax burden and the bonded in- 
debtedness of those who remain in the 
county or district,” he said. 

After reviewing the history of grazing 
in relation to conservation, Mr. Mitchell 
‘alled for a program insuring permanency 
of tenure under long-time permits on pub- 
lie rangelands. “The national livestock as- 
sociations,” he asserted, “have insisted that 
the right to use the federal Jands be based 
on priority of use and on ownership of 
commensurate property. This latter pro- 
vision has long been a recognized right in 
connection with the appropriation and al- 
location of water for irrigation from the 
streams of the West. It protects the in- 
vestment of the rancher who is established 
on privately owned holdings adjoining 
federal lands, and who has probably been 
grazing them in connection with his pri- 
vate holdings over a period of years. 
The improving of a herd of cattle is a 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


Complete text of papers presented 
before the 66th Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association, at 
Los Angeles, California, April 15, 16, 
and 17, are now available in mimeo- 
graph form. Copies may be obtained 
at $1 each by writing The American 
Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Act now, as the supply is limited. 











long-time operation and will only be car- 
ried out along with a program of range 
improvement where the livestock owner is 
assured of sufficient time to insure its 
ultimate completion.” 

The Grazing Service, created in the De- 
partment of the Interior under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, has established local boards 
and is collecting data for the issuance of 
ten year permits under which stockmen 
will have the privilege of utilizing the 
lands allocated to them in the future, he 
said, adding that “the livestock industry 
is sponsoring legislation that will estab- 
lish similar boards of local users on the 
national forests.” 

Pointing out that the West has two- 
thirds of the potential water power of the 
United States, and that at the present time 
less than ten per cent of this is developed, 
Mr. Morris pictured a high percentage of 
future development as coming from the 
great multiple purpose water projects on 
the major streams of the West, such as the 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Willamette Val- 
ley, California Central Valley and Boul- 
der. All of these, he declared, have been 
built for the maximum utility of domestic 
and industrial water supply, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, power, recrea- 
tion, salinity and silt and pollution con- 
trol. “Irrespective of whether these proj- 
ects are built by public or private agen- 
cies,” he added, “their coordination and 
their multiple purpose features must be 


planned and adequately provided for jy 
the public interest and for the maximyy 
economy and utility.” 

the forests and the rangelands 
vitally affect the quality, quantity and dis. 
tribution of the water needed for these 
multiple purpose projects, Mr. Morris em. 
phasized the need for adequate and ¢op. 
tinuing management of these resourees, 
In this connection he said: “I wish T had 
the power to so emphasize the importance 
of fundamental long-time research in land 
management and its effect upon runoff and 
erosion as to awaken public interest to the 
point that research and experimentation 
would be established and adequately 
financed and maintained in each major 
region of differing forest and range prob- 
lems. Furthermore, these studies and ex. 
perimentation should not be carried out 
by the Forest Service alone, or by the 
Department of Agriculture alone. Each 
federal agency having properly trained 
personnel and local agencies in the region 
of experimentation should be invited to 
participate directly in the planning, de- 
sign, operation and conclusions of such 
experimentation and research. If such full 
cooperation can be successfully brought 
about, I believe that more fruitful results 
will be obtained.” 

“Only in recent vears has Congress ree- 
ognized national responsibility for flood 
control,” declared Colonel Hannum. Re- 
viewing the flood control policy enacted in 
1936 and amended in 1937, he said: “This 
policy applies to destructive floods rather 
than to all floods, inelnding those in which 
damage is inappre“iable in extent. It in- 
dicates consideration should be given to 
the effects of maximum possible floods. 
Not only navigable waters bnt also non- 
navigable waters are referred to. Flood 
control on rivers and other waterways is 
delared to be in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. Thus federal action on non- 
navigable streams is justified under the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution, 
as action on navigable waters has heen 
justified in the past under the interstate 
commerce clause.” 

The constitutionality of the acts of the 
federal government in execution of these 
declared policies has been more or less 
widely questioned, he said, “since rights 
not expressly conferred on the federal 
government were reserved to the states by 
the Constitution, and therefore the activi- 
ties of the federal government should be 
restricted to navigable waters and perhaps 
strictly to the sections of those waters 
which are navigable. 

“A review of the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in the ease of the 
United States versus the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company last December, 
however, places improvements for flood 
control and allied purposes under the See- 
retary of War, and measures for runoff 
and waterflow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention under the Secretary of Agr 
culture,” he said. “Thus a project for 
flood control may be expanded into and 
include other allied purposes—conserva- 
tion, power development, water supply, 
recreation, ete., when found to be allied 
to flood con- (Continuing on page 292) 
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Death Claims Arno B. 
Cammerer 


Arno B. Cammerer, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service from 1933 to 1940, 
and connected with that bureau in high 
administrative capacities since 1919, died 


on April 30 at his home in Arlington, Vir- 


ginla. es 
An indefatigable worker who sacrificed 
personal considerations to his work, Mr. 
Cammerer became ill two years ago. This 
ied him in June, 1940, to request the See- 


retary of the Interior to relieve him of the 





Arno B. Cammerer 


directorship of the Service. He then was 
appointed regional director of the Na- 
tional Park Service’s region one, with 
headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. 

“The death of Mr. Cammerer is sad 
news,” Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes said. “He had a long and hon- 
orable career in the National Park Service 
in which his devotion to his duty over- 
shadowed all other considerations.” 

Newton B. Drury, Mr. Cammerer’s 
friend for many years and suecessor as 
Director of the National Park Service, 
said: “The loss to the Service is irrepa- 
rable. And how fine and generous and de- 
voted to public service Mr. Cammerer was 
right to the end. Although handicapped 
by ill health, he insisted on earrying on 
in the cause which was so much a part 
of his life.” 

_Mr. Cammerer was born in Arapaho, 
Nebraska, on July 31, 1883. Coming to 
Washington in 1904 as an employee of the 
Treasury Department, he studied law at 
Georgetown University, from which he 
held the degrees of LL.B. and MPL. 
Syracuse University awarded him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. in 1936, and he 
was the recipient of the Pugsley Gold 
Medal for distinguished work in park de- 
velopment in 1938. 

His official service in the federal gov- 
ernment before becoming assistant direec- 
tor of the National Park Service included 
work with the National Commission of 
Fine Arts and tke Publie Buildings Com- 
mission. 
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NDIAN tanks, which are now made from Armco 

Zincgrip rust-resistant steel, are pliable zine coat- 
ing, tightly adherent. They do not flake or peel and 
may be fabricated without injury to coating of base 
metal. Water may be left in the tanks indefinitely 
without rust or corrosion. 

Our tests revealed that tanks made of hot rolled sheet 
steel and then hot dipped galvanized after fabrication 
were unsatisfactory as the finish cracked at seams and 
points subject to hard wear. Tanks then started to 
peel and flake allowing rust and corrosion to set in. 
Send for latest catalog describing these great fire 
fighters. The Fire Season is Here! 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 405 Main St, UTICA, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
Roy C. Davis Company, 617 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles. Cal. 


Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. Mill and Mine Supply. Inc. 
550 3d St., San Francisco, Cal. 2700 4th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Carco-Conwhit Sales Co. The Conwhit Co. 
520 S. W. Pine St., Portiand, Ore. Kiamath Falls, Ore. 


IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver. 
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Magazine Binders 


These binders, made especially for filing 
your copies of AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine, hold twelve issues and are 
fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 for each 
binder, postpaid. 


The American Forestry Association 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Conference Urges Realistic Policy on Management of Public Lands 


trol. Multiple purpose dams may be and 
are included in flood control projects to 
be executed by the army engineers when 
authorized by Congress.” 

As to the line of demarcation of the re- 
spective activities of the two federal de- 
partments, Colonel Hannum said: “The 
activities of the army engineers are to be 
applied to rivers and other waterways 
and no distinction is made between little 
waters and big waters. The activities of 
the Department of Agriculture are con- 


fined to watersheds and_ soil erosion 
control. 
In eonelusion, Colonel Hannum said 


that except on minor streams, control of 
major floods by reservoirs alone is im- 
practical because of lack of dam sites 
suitably located and providing sufficient 
storage capacity, and also because of the 
expense of such a system. “The possi- 
bility of building a reservoir for flood con- 
trol and allied purposes such as power de- 
velopment, irrigation, or domestic water 
supply, sometimes indicates the economy 
of use of such reservoir in the flood con- 
trol plan. Frequently it is found that a 
combination of reservoirs and channel im- 
provement is the most practical and eco- 
nomie solution.” 

The management of forest and wild 
lands in aid of flood control was discussed 
by Mr. Kraebel, who gave a vivid por- 
trayal of the problems being dealt with 
on the San Dimas Experimental Forest 
near Los Angeles. Mr. Johnston spoke 
on the management of agricultural and 
grazing lands in aid of flood control. 

Game management is concerned with 
two principal phases, Dr. Shantz declared 
—the management of the habitat, and the 
control of the animal population. “Inso- 
far as the national forests are concerned 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
the states to conclude that a satisfactory 
system could be worked out if the Forest 
Service managed the habitat and the 
states quite independently managed the 
animals. Neither the environment nor the 
game can be satisfactorily managed with- 
out the close cooperation of the other.” 


In the management of land many dif- 
ferent uses have to be considered, he ex- 
plained. First of all there is the proteec- 
tion of the plant cover from destruction 
by bacteria, fungi, insects, or fire. Then 
there are the problems connected with the 
multiple use program. Some areas are 
most valuable for timber production on a 
sustained yield basis, he said, but they 
may at the same time be valuable for wild- 
life and for recreation, or even for graz- 
ing by domestic livestock. “The proper 
balancing of the various uses is the prob- 
lem of land management. 

The refuge system, once regarded as a 
panacea for all wildlife troubles, has ex- 
tensive land holdings in the national for- 
ests, said Dr. Shantz. “There are now 
678 refuge areas amounting to about 35,- 
600,000 acres. These areas excel the com- 
bined acreage of the national parks and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service refuge 


(Continued from page 290) 


areas.” This refuge approach, however, 
seems to be giving way to a more rational 
and flexible system, he added. “Proper 
use rather than the museum type of pres- 
ervation seems to offer a program of man- 
agement which combines use and security.” 

Broadly, there are two types of prob- 
lems in the maintenance of animal popu- 
lations, Dr. Shantz said. First, is resto- 
ration, and second, control. “The whole 
world is behind the restoration problem 
and one might almost say the whole world 
against the control problem. Only by 
bitter experience can many people be 
brought to a realization that wild animals 
have to be controlled as to numbers. This 
group includes many people who are still 
haunted by the idea that game animals 
will untimately disappear. Many nature 
lovers and biologists feel that man should 
let nature take its course, and some of 
them not being husbandmen react adverse- 
ly to any attempt to aid nature or to avoid 
what they regard as natural losses.” 

In the West, he brought out, the prob- 
lems of control have overshadowed the res- 
toration program. “As control measures 
become more effective the other phase will 
probably come to the fore especially as it 
deals with fish, fur-bearers and birds.” 

As to big game, Dr. Shantz said that 
the present. policy of the Forest Service is 
to encourage a program of flexible man- 
agement in cooperation with the states. 
“About ninety-six per cent of the total 
big game population is of animals living 
in forests all or part of the year,” he 
brought out. “The national forests have 
thirty-two per cent of this total, the states 
and private lands have sixty-three per 
cent. In the West about three-fourths of 
the big game is found on the national for- 
ests all or part of the year. Therefore, if 
many of the larger game animals are to 
be given a place in the practical program 
of wildlife management, it must be on na- 
tional forest lands.” 

The big game situation in some of the 
western states is at the present largely a 
problem of surplus animals, he said. 
“Feeding animals on a depleted range only 
aids in further damage to the plant cover 
and seldom does the herd any good. The 
only safe basis is the carrying capacity 
and the condition of the range. The c¢a- 
pacity of the range to support deer or 
elk must not be exceeded if the herds are 
to be preserved. A safe herd size is the 
greatest possible assurance of perpetua- 
tion of a favorable range and a contin- 
uously productive herd.” 

Hunting is a recognized legal means of 
keeping deer and elk in balance with the 
available forage, he said in conclusion. 
“The hunter, properly used, is the most 
valuable tool in perpetuating game ani- 
mals. The control of land is also a vital 
necessity. It is a paradox that these tools, 
misuse of land and uncontrolled hunting 
lead to the destruction of game, and that 
these same tools coordinated, planned and 
controlled offer the greatest possibilities 
of building back that which they once de- 
stroyed.” 


The whole forestry enterprise in the 
West will move no faster than full soly. 
tion of the forest fire problem, declareq 
Regional Forester Show, in a paper pre. 
sented to the conference by Wallace |. 
Hutchinson, assistant regional forester. 
“Lack of certain control of fire will eon. 
tinue to discourage, prevent, or defeat the 
forest management program, flood contro 
programs and planned and continuing e¢o- 
nomie use of resources.” 

During the past eight years, he stated, 
an unbalanced fire control structure has 
been developed in the West. “For rea. 
sons beyond our control, the fire road sys. 
tem has been expanded rapidly but the 
means needed to use it fully have not ex. 
panded. In particular, mechanized equip. 
ment, select and fully trained fire suppres. 
sion crews and personnel for prevention 
are all far below the level required to give 
balance to western forest fire control. This 
lack of balance cannot be offset by heavy 
expenditures on the large fires which oc- 
cur because of it. Instead, a big price is 
being paid in the shape of lost or damaged 
resources.” 

Mr. Show further declared that addi- 
tional support for cooperative effort in 
fire control is needed. He advocated an 
aggressive full-scale program for all for- 
est agencies “to reach in a short term of 
years the level which the professionals in 
the business now recognize as necessary.” 

In shaping our attitude toward a major 
expansion in forest fire control, Mr. Show 
warned, we should keep in mind that we 
are operating against a background of 
war and an all-out defense effort. “It is 
obvious,” he said, “that several nations 
wish to hamper or disrupt our defense ef- 
fort. Direct sabotage in factories pro- 
ducing defense materials is openly recog- 
nized as a danger and means are being 
used to guard against it. But defense pro- 
duction can be halted or slowed by other 
means. The life-lines of industry—oil, 
gas, power, water, highway and railroad 
transportation — come into the West 
through mountains covered with an ex- 
cessively inflammable forest cover. Sabo- 
tage of these life-lines under the guise of 
incendiary fires could interrupt industrial 
production. And since the West produces 
a large percentage of military aireraft, 
significant quantities of merchant ship- 
ping and other defense material, interrup- 
tion of production by sabotage of life-lines 
would appear as much a matter of concern 
as, for example, labor strikes.” 

Forest agencies in the West are not now 
equipped to keep would-be incendiarism 
out of inflammable mountain areas, said 
Mr. Show. Nor are they equipped to 
guarantee reasonable success in handling 
large numbers of fires started simulta- 
neously. 

“Therefore,” he concluded, “amid all 
other pressing and critical problems of 
the day, the role of fire in western forests 
is more, rather than less important. We 
believe aggressive support for programs 


(Continuing on page 299) 
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Forest Service Names Sieker Recreation Chief 


Appointment of John H. Sieker to the 
sition of chief of the division of recrea- 
tion and lands in the United States Forest 


| 


Service Was an- 
nounced on April 22. 
Mr. Sieker has been 
assistant chief of the 
division for nearly 
two year's and acting 
chief since the death 
of Robert Marshall 
in November, 1939. 

Coming to Wash- 
ington after twelve 
years On various na- 
tional forests, Mr. 
Sieker had experi- 
ence in various 
phases of administra- 
tion, particularly in 
those uses of the for- 
ests with which he is 
now concerned. More 
than 34,000,000 vis- 
itors to the national 
forests last year in- 
cluded summer home, 
hotel, resort and 
dude ranch guests, 


campers, picnickers, sight-seers and win- 
ter sports participants. recreation 


and lands chief, Mr. 





John H. Sieker 





est, in Wyoming. 


charge of supervising programs and poli- 
cies to be followed on 4,650 improved 
campgrounds, wilderness areas, and other 


recreational develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Sieker’s early 
field work in the For- 
est Service included 
that of ranger and 
forest supervisor. 
His appointment as 
ranger took him to 
the Washakie Na- 
tional Forest, in 
Wyoming, in 1926. 
Following that, he 
served on the Chip- 
pewa National For- 
est, in Minnesota, the 
Black Hills National 
Forest, in South Da- 
kota, and as junior 
forester and assistant 
supervisor of the 
Harney National For- 
est, in South Dakota. 
Previous to his trans- 
fer to the Washington 
office, he had _ been 


supervisor of the Shoshone National For- 
He is a graduate of the 


have Yale School of Forestry. 











Fire Fighters 
Attention 


NEW HERCULES ROLLER 
PUMPS 





Now built of extremely hard silicon 
bronze, with stainless steel rollers 
and shaft. 

Very compact with large capacity, 
and will deliver pressures requi 
for fire fighting. Sizes %”, 1”, 
1%”. 

Special power take offs to drive our 
pumps from truck transmissions. 
Can also furnish complete units with 
gas engine or electric motor drive. 
Give us your problem. We will 
work it out for you. 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. 


$50 THIRD ST. EXBROOK 2575 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















New road construction—maintenance, repair and widening 
of existing roads . . . Galion can help you do it better 
with a complete line of modern road machinery . . . at 
the lowest possible cost. Motor graders, road rollers, 
pull graders and spreaders with many improved features 


to provide the best in performance. Send for engineering 


data covering the unit you need. 


GALION, 
OHIO 








Galion Chief 3-wheel 12-ton roller (above) with cab, roll-a- 


plane, scarifier and diesel power. Below is shown the big 
No. 101 motor grader, the last word in modern road units. 


The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
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CATALOOCHEE RANCH 
IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 





A Thousand-acre Cattle and 
Sheep Ranch with guest facili- 
ties. 5,000 feet above sea level. 


| Featuring riding and pack trips 

| through the deep virgin forests 
of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


Owners and Operators 
* 
For booklet address: 


CATALOOCHEE RANCH 


Waynesville, North Carolina 





Mr. and Mrs. Thos. W. Alexander 
| 








Dio) (TV Teka A feXere ita 
KNOWOOD 3 


The Wood Study Kit KnoWooD is a 
collection of 24 species of American 
COMMERCIALLY used woods, packed 
in a handy, reinforced carton. Each 
piece of wood, 234” by 2%” in size, is 
typical of the species represented. 

A KnoWooD booklet accompanies each 
Kit. This booklet contains 24 plates with 
authentic reproductions of leaves and 
seeds to scale, and concise descriptions 
of the tree and the wood itself. The 
geographical distribution of the trees 
and the commercial use of each species 
are indicated. 


WOOD SAMPLES INCLUDE:— 


White Elm Red Oak 

Red Gum White Oak 

Cypress Northern White 

Beech Cedar 

Yellow Poplar Western Red Cedar 

Douglas Fir Norway Pine 

Western Pine Yellow Birch 

White Pine Basswood 

Sugar Pine Spruce 

Yellow Pine Hemlock 

Tennessee Red Sugar Maple 
Cedar Shagbark Hickory 

Magnolia White Ash 


The Price, Per Set, delivered, $1.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


























CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
April 5 to May 14, 1941 











APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 4590—T ayLor—Making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 
Submitted with a report (No. 476) in 
the House April 30, 1941. Passed 
House May 14, 1941. 


CONSERVATION 


S. Res. 53—O’Manoney—Authorizing the 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the 
development of the mineral resources of 
the public lands, ete. Reported without 
amendment (Report No. 161) by the 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys April 2, 1941, and reported from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
without amendment or additional re- 


port, April 25, 1941. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


H. R. 3361—Bucxk—To provide that the 
United States shall aid the states in fish 
restoration and management projects, 
ete. Introduced February 17, 1941. 
Public hearing held May 14, 1941, by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


S. Res. 94—SmatTuers—Investigation of 
fraud in connection with public-land 
patents. Introduced April 15, 1941. 
Referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate April 22, 1941. 


H. R. 3394—Sumners—To authorize the 
Attorney General to grant easements to 
states over lands belonging to the Unit- 
ed States under his supervision and econ- 
trol. Passed House April 23, 1941. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


H. R. 4452—Lea—To provide for flood 
control by stream clearance. Introduced 
April 21, 1941. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


H. R. 4705—Hare—To revise the method 
of determining the annual payments to 
be made by the United States to the sev- 
eral states in which conservation lands 
subject to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are situated, 
ete. Introduced May 9, 1941. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


S. 1030—Jounson, Colorado—Pertaining 
to the management and administration 
of national forest grazing lands. The 
hearing which was scheduled for April 
24 by the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys of the Senate has been jn. 
definitely postponed. 


8. 1320—Tnuomas, Idaho—To add certain 
lands to the St. Joe National Forest, 
Idaho, in order to protect the watershed 
of the town of St. Maries. Introduced 
April 14, 1941. Referred to the Com. 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


S. 1374—Vawn Nvys and Witiis—To an. 
thorize the execution of plans for a per. 
manent memorial to Benjamin Harri- 
son. Introduced April 22, 1941. Re. 
ferred to the Committee on the Library, 


H. R. 4205—Izac—To add to the Cleve. 
land National Forest, California, cer- 
tain contiguous lands of the United 
States which can be most effectively and 
economically protected and adminis. 
tered as parts of said national forest. 
Reported without amendment (Report 
No. 458) by the House Committee on 
the Public Lands April 29, 1941. 


H. R. 4448—LupLtow—To authorize ap- 
pointment of a nine member Benjamin 
Harrison Commission to expend $5, 
000,000 in establishing the Benjamin 
Harrison National Forest and Forest 
Institute in Indiana. Introduced April 
21, 1941. Referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


H. R. 2675—Mvurpock—To permit min- 
ing within the Organ Pipe Cactus Na- 
tional Monument. Reported without 
amendment (Report No. 456) by the 
House Committee on the Public Lands 
April 29, 1941. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


S. 1333—-Wa.LLGREN—To accept the ces- 
sion by the State of Washington of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Olympic National 
Park. Introduced April 14, 1941. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


H. R. 4386—Hoox—To provide for the 
addition of certain lands to the Isle 
Royale National Park. Introduced 
April 16, 1941. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 
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7,000 Fires Cause Wide Damage in East 


GENERALLY improved weather condi- 
tions, including scattered rains, early in 
May brought some relief to eastern states 
experiencing the most disastrous spring 
forest fire season In a decade. Although 
reports were incomplete at the time of 
going to press, SIX states -Massachusetts, 
\ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
vinia and West Virginia—had reported 
7 000 fires burning over a total area of 
960,000 acres. Direct loss in timber and 
property, for four states only, was esti- 
mated at $2,300,000. 

Prolonged drought, high and variable 
winds, shortage of available man power 
to fight fires, and unusually heavy recrea- 
tional use of the forests combined to make 
the period from April 5 to April 24 ex- 
tremely critical. 

Massachusetts reported 750 fires in a 
ten-day period, ending April 24. Aceord- 
ing to M. C. Hutchins, state fire warden, 
8,000 acres were burned with direct dam- 
age estimated at $30,000. This does not 
include the tragic marsh fire which vir- 
tually wiped out the town of Marshfield 
and $1,200,000 in taxable property. 

“Practically all of the fires were within 
the hurricane area,” said Mr. Hutchins. 
“During the clean-up work in this area 
roads were made passable and all down 


timber eliminated along the roads and 
around buildings. But in most instances 
little was done to eliminate the hazard 


back in the woods. We have from 300,000 
to 500,000 acres of this type that will be 
a constant menace for years to come.” 

Mr. Hutchins attributed the most 
rious fires to campers, hikers and others 
who use the woods. The Marshfield fire, 
he said, started in marsh grass from a dis- 
carded cigarette. “In the past, this marsh 
has been burned over yearly by the town’s 
fire department, but this spring no appro- 
priation was made for it. As a result, 
the town lost $1,200,000 in taxable prop- 
erty.” 

Mr. Hutchins declared the state was 
severely handicapped by a shortage of 
re-fighters due to many young men en- 
tering the armed services, going into in- 
dustry, and the closing of four CCC 
camps in the state. 

New Jersey suffered a loss of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 during the ten-day pe- 
riod ending April 23 when 390 fires 
burned 102,000 acres. More than 100 
buildings, including residences, were de- 
stroyed. According to L. S. Fales, state 
lire warden, approximately 4,000 men were 
on the fire line during the critical period. 
High winds, accompanied by low humid- 
ity, prevailed throughout the entire month. 

Pennsylvania reported approximately 
1,500 fires for the sixteen-day period end- 
ing April 23. These burned over 20,000 
acres. “During this period,” reported 
George H. Wirt, chief forest fire warden, 
“the number of fires reported reached a 
hundred a day, but they were well dis- 
tributed over the state. Some fires reached 
the 1,000-acre class before they were con- 
trolled, but in practically every instance 
they burned over land which has been 
repeatedly burned and no unusual damage 
resulted.” 
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Maryland suffered its most disastrous 
fire season in ten years, according to F. 
W. Besley, state forester. In ten days 
ending April 22 more than 300 fires 
burned 16,500 acres, with no estimate 
available as to damage. However, eighty 
per cent of the fires were in timbered 
areas and, in addition, many buildings, 
including a dozen residences and a church, 
were destroyed. 

“Ninety-four fires burned with great 
speed in two days,” he said, “spreading 
over 11,000 acres and severely taxing the 
state’s available fire fighting equipment.” 
The largest fire caused great consternation 
to suburban home owners near Baltimore. 
Another large fire severely damaged the 
Eastern Shore Experimental Forest. 

More than 35,000 acres were burned 
over in Virginia as 300 fires swept the 
state on April 20 and 21, reported State 
Forester F. C. Pederson. Damage, inelud- 
ing a number of buildings, was estimated 
at $500,000. “Many of the fires escaped 
from portable sawmills, from railroad lo- 
comotives and from smokers,” Mr. Peder- 
son said. “One 1,000-acre fire was started 
by a motorist who tossed a burning cigar 


stub from his machine.” 
West Virginia experienced 800 fires 
during the eighteen-day period ending 


April 23, according to D. B. Griffin, state 
forester. More than 80,000 acres were 
burned, along with a number of buildings, 
including a schoolhouse. Damage to the 
forests alone was estimated in excess of 
$500,000. One life was lost. 

“With no rainfall, and with dry winds 
which reached a velocity of forty-eight 
miles an hour, the situation was extremely 


critical,” Mr. Griffin reported. “Another 


factor was that more than 100,000 coal 


miners were out 


hunting and general recreation.” 
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YOUR SHADE TREES 





By P. P. 


An unhappy cclor contrast—while the Norway maples 
in the background are unaffected, the sugar maple in 
the foreground shows symptoms of severe leaf scorch 


A SPRING forecast of how trees will 
fare during the summer to follow is al- 
ways hazardous. Nevertheless, a few 
troubles appear with such yearly regu- 
larity that one can usually make accu- 
rate predictions regardless of the cli- 
matie conditions existing in the interim. 
One of these is the so-called leaf scorch. 

Most prevalent on Norway, sugar, sil- 
ver, and syeamore maples and on Jap- 
anese red maple, leaf scorch also occurs 
on horse chestnut, tulip, and beech, and 
to a lesser extent on oaks and other de- 
ciduous trees. 

The first symptoms of leaf scorch, 
usually appearing in early June, are light 
or dark brown areas between the veins 
or along the margins. The edges of the 
discolored areas are very irregular, and 
all the leaves on a given branch appear 


to be affected more or less uniformly. 
When a considerable area of the leaf sur- 
face is discolored, the canopy of the tree 
assumes a dry, scorched appearance. 
In extremely severe cases, the leaves dry 
up completely, then fall prematurely. 
When such defoliation occurs before 
midsummer, new leaves are formed be- 
fore fall. In mild eases, the leaves re- 
main on the tree, and little damage re- 
sults. 

Leaves are scorched when the roots 
fail to supply sufficient water to com- 
pensate for that lost at critical periods. 
They are most severely affected during 
periods of high temperatures and drying 
winds. The inability to supply the neces- 
sary water is influenced by the moisture 
content of the soil and by the location 
and condition of the root system. Obvi- 
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ously, even the most extensive root sys- 
tem cannot supply enough water to com- 
pensate for the tremendous amounts lost 
through the leaves if the soil moisture 
content is low beeause of a prolonged 
drought. 

Trees with diseased roots, those whose 
root systems have been reduced as a re- 
sult of curb installation or building op- 
erations, and those whose roots are re- 
stricted or covered with impervious ma- 
terials are most subject to leaf scorch. 
For example, sugar maples adjacent to 
concrete-paved driveways and near street 
intersections commonly have more scorch 
than are those more favorably situated 
along the same street or on nearby lawns. 

Where injury to a part of the root sys- 
tem is severe and permanent, or where 
soil conditions are continuously unfavor- 





Right — With the infection 
typically along the veins, 
this plane leaf 
shows anthracnose disease 


American 


Left—The yellow and brown 
blotches scattered over the 
leaflets of this horse chest- 
nut, indicate the presence 


of leaf blotch 
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able, leaf scorch may occur regularly. In 
fact, some trees show leaf scorch every 
year, regardless of whether the season is 
eool and moist or hot and dry. 

Heavy infestations of aphids and other 
sucking insects usually contribute to the 
severity of leaf scorch. Any practice that 
increases root development and improves 
the tree generally will help to reduce leaf 
seorch. The application of chemical fer- 
tilizers, especially those containing large 
quantities of potash, is suggested. These, 
of eourse, should be applied in the fall or 
early spring. 

Another trouble which appears almost 
annually is the so-called anthracnose dis- 
ease. This differs from leaf scorch in 
that parasitic fungi are the primary 
eause. Moreover, the severity of an- 
thracnose is directly correlated with the 
amount of rainfall during the spring and 
early summer: the more rain, the more 
severe the disease. 

Planes, oaks, and maples are most se- 
verely affected. Among the oaks, the 
white oak, Quercus alba, is the most sus- 
ceptible. 

The first symptom of anthracnose, of- 
ten confused with late frost injury, is the 
sudden browning and death of single 
leaves or of clusters of leaves as they are 
expanding in the spring. Later, brown 
dead areas along and between the veins 
appear in other leaves. 

Anthracnose and leaf scorch symptoms 
so closely resemble each other that they 
are often confused. Differentiation is 
possible by microscopical examination 
and laboratory isolation, but these meth- 
ods cannot be easily used by the prac- 
ticing arborist. The position of the most 
severely affected leaves can serve, in many 
instances, as a means of distinguishing 
between fungus diseases such as an- 
thraenose and leaf scorch. Leaves affected 
by scorch are usually most abundant on 
the side of the tree exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds or the most intense rays 
of the sun, whereas fungus - infected 
leaves are usually seattered throughout 
the tree, the greatest numbers being on the 
lower, more densely shaded parts. 

Most of the control measures recom- 
mended for anthracnose are best carried 
out in autumn or in early spring. All 
fallen leaves and twigs should be gath- 
ered and burned in autumn to destroy 
the overwintering vegetative growth 
(mycelium) of the fungus. This growth 
produces spores for infections the fol- 
lowing spring. Infected spurs and dead 
twigs should be pruned in the fall, when- 
ever feasible, and burned. In addition, a 
dormant application of lime-sulfur spray, 
one part of concentrated lime-sulfur in 
ten parts of water, should be made in 
the spring before the buds break. This 
spray will kill all the spores over-winter- 
ing on the dormant buds. 

Developing foliage can be protected 
from infection by being kept covered 
with a fungicide containing copper. It 
1s much too late at this time, however, 
to initiate this practice inasmuch as the 
first application should be made after 
the leaves emerge from the buds. A see- 
ond application should be made when 
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leaves are almost fully expanded. If the 
month of May is unusually cold and wet, 
a third and even a fourth application 
should be made at ten- to fourteen-day 
intervals. 

We may reasonably expect the follow- 
ing troubles to appear on our shade trees, 
in addition to leaf scorch and anthranose. 

Oaks:—Twig blight, a fungus disease, 
will probably be prevalent on chestnut 
oak and to a lesser extent on red and 
white oaks. Infected branches and twigs 
should be pruned to sound wood this sum- 
mer. Severely infected trees should be 
fertilized this fall in addition to the 
summer pruning. 

Planes:—Canker, the relatively new 
fungus disease that has been so destrue- 
tive on London planes and to a much 
lesser extent on American planes, will 
undoubtedly continue to appear along 
the Atlantic seaboard. This disease is 
expressed in weak vegetative growth, as 
a result of girdling of large branches or 
the trunk. A cross-section of the trunk 
or large branches in the vicinity of the 
eankers reveals numerous brownish-black 
streaks, usually radiating as wedge- 
shaped sectors. 

Diseased trees should be removed and 
burned as soon as the diagnosis is con- 
firmed. All injuries to sound trees 
should be avoided. Saws and other im- 
plements used in pruning planes should 
be dipped in denatured aleohol or some 
other strong disinfectant after use on 
each tree, in the more heavily infested 
zones. Because of the possibility of 
spreading the fungus by means of in- 
fected wound dressings, the addition to 
the dressing of some mild disinfectant 
toxie to the fungus bodies but harmless 
to the tree tissues is suggested. Unless 
such a disinfectant is used, it is best not 
to apply dressings on fresh wounds in 
localities where the disease is prevalent. 


Elms:—Cases of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease probably will continue to appear in 
the heavily infested areas. (See “Watch 
Your Elms” in last month’s issue.) 

Lindens:—Sooty mold, the black char- 
coal-like covering on the leaves of most 
species of linden, should be prevalent. 
This trouble is most common on trees 
previously heavily infested with aphids. 
The black material is a fungus which 
thrives on the exudate secreted by aphids 
and the sugar secretion exuded by the 
leaves. Though this fungus does not 
parasitize the leaves, an extensive growth 
of this material shuts off the light and 
interferes with the function of the leaf 
eells. Large amounts of sooty mold on 
the leaves may cause severe defoliation. 
Control of aphids eliminates an impor- 
tant source of food for this fungus. 
Most effective control of the sooty mold 
fungus, however, is obtained by spraying 
the leaves in midsummer with a one to 
fifty lime-sulfur solution. 

Horse Chestnut:—Besides leaf scorch, 
horse chestnuts are subject almost an- 
nually to the so-called leaf blotch dis- 
ease. Control of this fungus disease can 
be obtained by following the reeommenda- 
tions made for anthracnose. 
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Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 

Get our illustrated booklet 
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NOW READY... 


TREES 


OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Including Some Foreign Trees 





HOW TO KNOW THEM 
WHERE TO SEE THEM 


BY 
WILBUR R. MATTOON 


and 


SUSAN S. ALBURTIS 


This manual has been pre- 
pared in order that the resi- 
dents and visitors of the Na- 
tional Capital may have, in 
convenient form for ready 
reference or as a guide for 
“tree hunting,” simple but 
accurate descriptions of the 
more common trees growing 
in the woods of the District, 
along its streets, and in its 
parks. Most of the trees de- 
scribed are native, while 
some have been introduced 
from other States or coun- 
tries. 


Pocket size—5 x 9 inches 


72 pages. Duragloss water- 
resistant cover. 


PRICE 35c EACH 


Lots of 25 or more—25c 
each. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HOTCAN FOODS 


The Hotean Corporation announces an 
important development in food distribu- 
tion, one which should be welcomed by all 
outdoor enthusiasts. Beans, spaghetti and 
prepared coffee are now offered in eans 
which heat themselves with no fire. The 
heat is provided by a chemical between 
the walls of the double ean which goes into 
action when the can is punctured and con- 
tact is made with the air. Pienickers, 
campers and fishermen should welcome 
this easy way of supplying hot foods. 
Additional food products will shortly be 
added to the line. 


HERCULES ROLLER PUMP 


All individuals and agencies concerned 
with forest fire protection will be inter- 
ested in the Hercules Roller Pump pro- 
duced by the Hereules Equipment and 
Rubber Company. This pump is built 
upon a new principle, that of a squeezing 
action of tremendous power between the 
sealing rollers and the body of the rotor, 
producing a pump which for its size is 
capable of handling a surprising volume 
of liquid. 


The hardened and ground stainless steel 
rollers perform the same duty as the flat 
sliding blades used in many types of ro- 
tary pumps but in addition they act as 
pistons in the propelling slots of the 
bronze rotor as they follow the eccentric 
bore of the pump cylinder. 


As each roller passes the opening of 
the suction port it enters the eccentric bore 
of the pump cylinder. The widening of 
the eccentric bore past the suction port 
permits centrifugal force to throw the 
rollers out from the center of the rotor 
and liquid is drawn into the space thus 
formed through a water passage-way in 
the leading edge of each rotor blade. 
Liquid is also drawn into the space be- 
tween the different rollers. 


Then as each roller enters the discharge 
port the process is reversed and the space 
between the rotor and the eccentric bore 
becoming narrower at this point the roller 
is forced back into the propelling slot of 
the rotor discharging the liquid between 
the rollers and that liquid in back of each 
roller. 


The steel rollers roll around the inner 
circumference of the bronze pump eylin- 
der, thus distributing wear over their en- 
tire circumference instead of concentrat- 
ing wear on the narrow edge of a flat 
blade. The cylinder, cylinder heads and 
rotor are made of silicon bronze which is 
extremely hard and highly resistant to 
wear. 
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SLEEPING BAGS 


The American Pad and Textile Con. 
pany is offering this spring a completely 
improved line of sleeping bags, air mat. 
tresses and similar outdoor equipment, 4 
feature of this company’s promotion this 
summer is the preparation of an interest. 
ing booklet containing “100 Do’s ang 
Don’ts to make your vacation in the woods 
safer, healthier and more enjoyable.” 


GAR WOOD ROAD MACHINERY 

The Road Machinery Division of Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., is offering the most 
complete line of road machinery in the 
company’s history for 1941. 

Included in the new line are both the 
eable and hydraulically controlled earth- 
moving scrapers that dig, load, dump and 
spread. The four-wheel hydraulically 
operated scrapers are made in 8, 10, 12 
and 15 cubie-yard capacities; the four- 
wheel cable operated scrapers are made in 
15, 20 and 25 eubic-yard capacities. The 
smaller size scrapers, known as Gar Wood- 
Continental, and offered in the two-wheel 
hydraulically-operated types, are avail- 
able in 3, 5, 6 and 8 cubic-yard capacities. 
Also included are Gar Wood rippers and 
sheepsfoot tamping rollers and bulldozers 
and road-builders for track-type tractors. 


CAMP STOVES 


Two new camp stove models are includ- 
ed in the 1941 line of the Coleman Lamp 
& Stove Company. New features are the 
tray-type lid, to provide handy space for 
cooking utensils and to prevent their slid- 
ing off; slide-away strap steel legs that 
slide into the stove body; improved, better 
performing, faster heating, cleaner burn- 
ing burners, which regulate instantly like 
a gas stove. Corners are rounded and the 
case streamlined for handy carrying and 
packing in with camping and _ outing 
equipment. The new models come in two 
and three burner sizes to give a complete 
line of five models. 


WRIST FLASHLIGHT 


A new flashlight allowing free use of 
both hands has just been placed on the 
market. It is called the Rex Ristlite and 
is designed for fishermen, hikers, motor- 
ists, boy scouts and other individuals en- 
gaged in outdoor activities. The flash- 
light straps to the wrist like a wateh 
while the light shines directly on the place 
where the hands are working. When not 
used in this manner the flashlight will also 
stand at any angle, furnishing a steady u0- 
moving beam of light in any desired 
direction. 
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Forestry Moves Forward in Oregon 


(Continued from page 269) 


rom lands within the state of Oregon, the pine country. It is claimed that most 


hall, in order to effectuate the policies of east side operators already are leaving 
this Act, leave reserve trees of commercial larger trees than are required by the Act. 


species deemed adequate under normal 
conditions to maintain continuous forest 


However true that may be, the really im- 


pei portant point is that regulation of cut- 








J0m- orowth and/or provide satisfactory re- ting upon private lands now has become nade 

etely stocking to insure future forest growth.” Oregon law. During the two years which A GOOD 

mat- [t further requires that the operator shall will elapse before the legislature convenes NIGHT'S REST IN 

 - take proper precaution and make every again, there will be time for the state Ta-pat-co 

this reasonable effort to protect residual stands forester to test this new law, both as to SLEEPING BAG i 

rest- from damage until the area has been its adequacy and its enforceability. The Don’t spend half the night Outdoors With 
i See Ps we . 7 se lane 7 and lose sleep going fishing Ta-Pat-Co... 

and logged and the slash disposed of, in ac- question of whether the provisions of this a get a Ta-Pat-Coand sleep Colorful, illustrated camp 

oods cordance with slash disposal laws. As _ statute are strong enough to obtain de- where you fish. Be your ticks—trail secrets—that 


oss—g add fun, pleasure and com- 
own sleep b jo where fort to your outdoor trips. 


you wish, stay as long Read Includes styles, prices of 
you like, move when you’re ‘7, pat-Co Sleeping Bags. 
ready — there’s a freedom 
for you in a Ta-Pat-Co Bag 


vardsticks to measure compliance with the 
hasic requirement, different standards are 
set up for the pine and fir regions. And 
there is a further provision that operators 


sired results is not necessarily vital, be- 
cause shortcomings can be corrected by 
later lawmaking sessions. More important 
is whether the public, including forest 
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opinion that the west side requirements ponents of federal regulation that states 
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S ands, 
ace : , ; , 
not - The public, he said, through its various Neme____._ eee a eee 
ilso governmental agencies, already owns more 
“ than half of the forest lands in the West. Street anna nen neceeenececeecncteteceenneneten eceneeeeaeee 
al Its forest agencies have not yet either ’ 
calculated the cost of growing timber on City and State. 
& commercial basis or produced any exam- 
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An Opportunity 
to Pay Tribute 
to Fire Heroes 





The American Forest Fire Medal 
Board was created in 1937 to recog- 
nize outstanding cases of personal 
heroism in fire fighting by the award 
of the Forest Fire Medal. The Board 
consists of a representative of each 
of the following organizations: The 
American Forestry Association, So- 
ciety of American Foresters, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
Association of State Foresters, and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


In order to establish this Award 
on a permanent basis, a fund or 
foundation of not less than $3,000 is 
believed necessary. Cash balance on 
hand totals $2,572.18. Your assis- 
tance in completing this fund is 
hereby solicited. It is believed that 
foresters, forestry, park, and all for- 
est protection associations, as well as 
other conservation groups, will wel- 
come the opportunity to contribute. 
Contributions of $1.00 or more from 
individuals and larger amounts from 
organizations will be welcomed. Con- 
tributions should be sent to: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











formulae found in text books on forest 
management.” 

Indeed, continued Mr. Martin, if forest 
management in this country is to be re- 
garded realistically, we are still in the 
stage of experiment. “We have scarcely 
seratched the surface in acquiring sound 
knowledge concerning the best methods of 
handling our forest lands.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin expressed the 
hope that “we in this country do not, dur- 
ing the next few months, embark upon 
another joyride to Utopia, basing our 
hopes of reaching that haven on the pas- 
sage of stringent regulatory legislation. 
We should know by now that laws in 
themselves do not solve any problems. 
Laws work best when developed gradually, 
basing improvements in their structure on 
actual experience in their administration 
and by developing an understanding of 
how they work on the part of those di- 
rectly affected. 

“Some proposals now before Congress, 
if enacted into law as they now stand, 
would destroy private forestry in this 
country. Let us analyze these measures 
carefully and endeavor to support those 
among them which are constructive and 
not destructive. We need a sound and 
definite forest policy which will assure to 
future generations their heritage in our 
greatest renewable resource—forests. Such 
a policy ean only be created and can only 
function constructively through the united 
cooperation and effort of all agencies and 
individuals concerned with the growth and 
protection and use of our forests.” 

Western women, Mrs. Kjorlie told the 
convention, are for conservation. “In the 
West,” she said, “we must follow the con- 
servation road or we shall find little of 
lasting stability.” 

The conservation of water resources is 
viewed by women as the foremost problem 
of the West, she said, and this, along with 
the problems of soil erosion, forest and 
range management and wildlife preserva- 


ten 


tion, should be fearlessly attacked, 

“Conservation is a broad educationg| 
undertaking whether it reaches into the 
realm of formal education for youth or the 
informal type for the adult and youth» 
she said. “When the truth is known jt 
will set nature free. The generations 
which will come and go will never infringe 
on the rights of others, nor will they de. 
stroy the substances of the earth or jts 
component parts. Its conservation yilj 
make the preservation of liberty a living 
symbol—that is the spirit of conservation 
and the western woman.” 

C. L. Glenn, director of physical edy. 
cation of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
addressed the convention on the value of 
outdoor recreation. 

At the annual banquet on April 16, two 
medals for bravery while fighting forest 
fire were awarded by the American Forest 
Fire Foundation, one posthumous. Clar. 
ence B. Sutliff, assistant supervisor of the 
Bitterroot National Forest, Montana, re. 
ceived a medal for saving the life of Dick 
Johnson, pilot of an airplane which 
crashed while scouting a fire on the Bit. 
terroot Forest on August 22, 1939. Al. 
though himself injured in the erash, Mr, 
Sutliff dragged the injured pilot away 
from the gasoline-soaked wreckage which 
was in the direct path of the fire. 

Andrew D. Lindgren, foreman of a 
CCC camp on the Huron National Forest, 
in Michigan, whose medal was awarded 
posthumously, lost his life on May 8, 1937, 
while directing the escape of a CCC crew 
from onrushing flames. The medals were 
presented by J. P. Kinney, chairman of 
the Foundation. 

Interesting field trips were made dur- 
ing the meeting to the San Dimas Experi- 
mental Forest of the California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, to Malibu 
Mountains for a fire fighting demonstra- 
tion by Los Angeles County, and to the 
flood control and water conservation 
projects in the Los Angeles area. 


Park to the North 


(Continued from page 276) 


the largest mining location on Isle Roy- 
ale. The roof of the shop has fallen in. The 
windows disappeared long ago. But the 
thick log walls are still sturdy and in one 
corner the old forge stands intact. It re- 
quires no great imagination to set the fire 
glowing red in the forge, to people the old 
shop once more with the smithy and the 
knot of hardy Welsh miners that haunted 
it in the cool evenings of the northern 
summers long ago. 

Long before they began their opera- 
tions, in fact long before the first white 
man saw Lake Superior, the island was 
the scene of mining operations whose rid- 
dle science has not yet solved. A primi- 
tive people in an unknown day visited 
Isle Royale to wrest the precious copper 
from its rock seams. They went away 
finally, never to return. But like the white 
miners of a later century, they left be- 
hind dramatie evidence of their work. 

Who they were is not yet decided. Per- 
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haps Mound Builders. Perhaps a later 
tribe of American aborigines. 

Much of the copper of Isle Royale oe- 
curs in the form of native metal, soft and 
workable, requiring no smelting or other 
manufacturing process to shape it into 
useful artifacts. Some of this the primi- 
tive miners were able to gather along the 
beaches, in the form of float. Copper that 
was not accessible the primitives tore from 
its rock bed with the aid of man’s ancient 
allies, fire and water. 

They built great fires on the ridges 
where the native copper outeropped. 
When the rock was heated they splintered 
it by pouring cold water on it. Then with 
rude mauls they beat and chipped their 
way down along the vein, taking out the 
chunks and sheets of copper as they went. 
This metal, hammered into spear points 
and knife blades and arrowheads, they 
traded from tribe to tribe in a primitive 
commerce that carried it as far away as 
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—-— Florida, and brought seashells back to the You’ll have no need for it on Isle Royale. 
north in exchange. In the place of roads there will be a trail 
ties In the wake of their operations the system, leading from the northeastern tip 
7 al miners left pits, some cireular, some ob- of the island to the southwestern end. If 
nl _ long, the largest thirty feet or more across, forest trails are not to your liking you 
wath.” half as deep, hollowed out in slow fashion, will be able to go entirely around the 
wn it fragment by fragment. There are sections shore of Isle Royale by boat, on water 
ations of Isle Royale where these pits pock the “buses that are a part of the Park Serv- 
‘ringe ridges literally rim to rim for a distance ice’s final plans. That will be a cruise to 
y de of a mile. There are thousands, tens of remember, leading in and out of lovely 
or ne thousands of them hidden in the wilderness harbors, through island-studded channels, 
| vill of the island. Oldtime copper men said it past high cliffs, with the green terraces of 
living would have required the labor of a thou- the island rising, inland, one above the 
‘ation sand men working for a hundred years, other in timeless mystery, with streamers 
considering the shortness of the aboriginal of fog rolling across their slopes like gray 
edn. mining season on Isle Royale, to have ex- smoke. . 
hools eavated those prehistoric workings. After the resort hotels and the trails 
ue of At the bottom of the pits has been found and the cruising, what else. has the Isle 
many an interesting relic of the people Royale park to offer? Fishing—for lake 
. who dug them, casting at least some light trout, the Mackinaws of the Great Lakes, 
forest on their mode of mining and living. Fish the gray trout of Canada. You'll find them IN A 
lene seales, wooden paddles or shovels, crude along the reefs in a score of places around - 
Clar. ladders by which they carried the mining the shores of the island. Fishing for “MOUNTAIN M000 7 
f the debris : a oy And rig ho! gn — hoa ap es Tt ~— is 
; stones by the thousands. Rude imple- 1at are born in the lakes and bogs high . 
Dick ments, these mauls, no more than oblong among the ridges, and come wandering ae vel oS Soe. 
vhich granite boulders gathered along the an- and tumbling down the slopes to Superior. (2200 ft. alt.) § 
Bit. cient beach lines or from glacial deposits. Fishing for northern pike and walleyes 4 if 1 alt.) for your most 
Al. What else can the visitor to this new and other kinds, in the inland lakes of wonderful vacation. Play hard 
. insular park expect, other than wilderness which Isle Royale has more than thirty, or drift through lazy days— 
away and scenic beauty, water and timber and hidden between the long parallel ridges. with no mosquitoes! 
vhich rock, fisherfolk on a lonely frontier and Some of the lakes are small, some are 
the remains of prehistoric mines? large. Many are decked with small green OPENS JUNE 9 
of a For one thing he can expect excellent islands. Loons call above them in the 
rest, resort hotels, operated under national park early morning. Hermit thrushes are a ” 
rded regulations and standards. And, however _ silver-throated chorus in their thickets at WATER SPORTS 
1937, resort hotels in an unsullied wilderness daybreak. And their fish are the un- 
crew may strike you at first thought, these do tutored, hungry fish of wild country, eager ON THE LAKE OF EAGLES 
were not ruin the wild character of Isle Royale at strike, gallant in battle, and brown and Riding e Hiking e Tennis (7 
n of by any means. There is too much island, savory in the pan above an open fire. . G fe 
too little hotel for that. You’ll remember for a long time the fish- courts) e Go on sporty 18- 
en. Leave your car stored on the mainland. ing in the new national park! hole course « Music e Bridge 
worl tournaments e Dancing e Game- 
” . room 
_ Cottonwood’s Feathered Family 
stra- (Continued from page 280) . 
the The unseemly architecture of magpies verdure. Beneath the lofty woodland View of twelve counties. Superb 
ition “adorns” the crotches and boughs of pop- crown is the dense under-canopy of lesser ye rs Mh ag 
lars; and their raseally racketing is not broadleafs, below this the shrub stratum, pli aod a ie = 
needed to inform us that they prefer and not discouraged by the overhead tan- Booklet AK. 
broadleaf hospitality. River-bottom cot- gle, a luxuriant, herbaceous ground cover. 
tonwoods of California hold the bushel- In the northern Rockies, for example, we 
sized nests of a feathered rarity, the yel- find an understory of birches, maple, CRESTMONT 
low-billed magpie. Appropriately the thornapple, syringa, serviceberry and 
bird of the golden bill is found only in young cottonwood. These cradle the nests EAGLES MERE, PA. 
later the Golden State. This is crow country of many small birds. The shrubbery in- INN WM. WOODS. Pr. 
also, and the ebony outcasts maintain cludes wild gooseberry, rose, willows and : — 
» OC- disheveled rookeries in the upreaching _osiers, growing rankly with cow parsnip, 
and arms of our deciduous friends. In these thimbleberry and bracken. Virgin’s bower i How aud 
ther islands of shade we may not find roman- clambers unrestrainedly; while in Colo- Used Glaree , 
into he associations such as cling to the strong- rado, riverbank grape drapes its heavy 
‘imi- holds of most robber bands, but invasion green. In Oregon hazel and chittim (cas- a og ge te tH 
the is protested with as full a measure of in- cara) are added to the undergrowth, and Gerentents, ‘capetlare and compumes 
that dignation. northwards Sitka alder. Eastward, more Repair work and goods guaranteed. 
rom In typical, stream-border, cottonwood open groves occur, welcome oases of the lied C2'siog Free. pene hn 
‘ent climax societies we encounter a wealth of _ prairies. J-ALDEN LORING. OWEGO.N.Y. 
lges 
ped. 
i SILVER 
vith 
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ne From Pruning and Clearing to Wood Product Finishing 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


6. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$1.00 





IMPORTANT—only a few 
copies remain of this out- 
standing book on trees which 
contains an actual photo- 
graph of each tree, and of 
the leaf, bark, flower and 
fruit. This book brings into 
one volume the pictorial tree 
descriptions that have ap- 
peared in AMERICAN For- 
ESTS Magazine. 
500-word descriptions of 


It contains 
fifty of our best-known 
American trees—the natu- 
ral range, commercial uses 
and identifying characteris- 
tics peculiar to each tree. 
Simply written and hand- 
somely illustrated, it is the 
ideal book for the young or 
You will 


find it a useful companion 


the old tree lover. 


at home or afield. 


This popular tree identifica- 
tion book is published and 
proudly recommended by 
us, and if you do not have a 
copy we urge you to order at 
once before remaining cop- 
ies are sold. 





THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 








Loving the secondary growth, the Amer- 
ican redstart and yellow warbler further 
prove the popularity of the poplars. The 
fiery .orange, trimming the redstart’s suit 
of jet, flames about the sapwells where 
befuddled flies haunt the sapsucker’s brew- 
eries. The warbler’s pollen-colored plum- 
age glows bright gold in sunbeamed bow- 
ers. But when midsummer heat withers 
the land, and other songsters retreat to 
deepest shade, it is the sweet recitative of 
the red-eyed vireo that bestows a blessing. 
All day long, while the torrid sun op- 
presses, his phrases weave a spell that is 
everlastingly refreshing. 

The long-tailed chickadee, with black 
cap set rakishly over his bright eye, is a 
familiar figure of valley and prairie groves. 
Cheerfulness overflows from hin; _ his 
sw-e-e-t spring is heard eerily even in De- 
cember. Once he repeatedly rendered that 
most precious wood note as I bent over to 
listen, just twenty inches away, while he 
perched atop the foot-high stub that held 
his nest. ‘lhe effervescent western house 
wren’s home is characteristically in cot- 
tonwoodlands, his fuzzy fledgtings hidden 
within some cavity in the great trunks. 
But the basket nest of the robin, with 
those of purple finch and pine siskin, are 
cradled in crotches and forks of the 
spreading boughs. Above them broad, 
rustling leaves caress the nestlings alter- 
nately with dancing light and shade. 

The blazing bronze of rufous humming- 
birds strikes fire from the shafted sun- 
light glancing down between these mighty, 
stream-bank broadleafs. Their fairy cups, 
adorned with lichens and lined with willow 
floss, are left to the care of less colorful 
mates, while the males concern themselves 
with questionable duties. I have watched 
angry yellow jackets successfully rout the 
smaller calliope hummers from a sapsuck- 
er’s crowded “soda fountain”; but the 
gleaming rapier thrusts of the red-gold 
meteors never fail to win a place at the 
flowing bole. 

Cottonwood has lured the red-headed 
woodpecker, child of the hardwood forests, 
all the way across the plains to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. In similar cover the 
crow woodpecker ventures eastward into 
Nebraska. The sheen of his green-black 
back, the old rose of his breast and the 
silver gray of his collar tell the bird lover 
of the East that the West is not far be- 
yond. Among the cottonwoods and green 
ash of the plains the red-shafted flicker 
meets the yellow-shafted, and the fusion 
is proclaimed by intergrades sporting both 
gold and flame. Hairy woodpeckers find 
the poplar belt of the valleys an ideal 
winter resort, while “downy” is a perma- 
nent resident. The vast, stark trunks of 
the deciduous giants, mingling with an 
occasional evergreen, call the great, crim- 
son-crested pileated from the depths of 
the conifers. His wild, wilderness laugh- 
ter clothes the bare-branched woodland 
with thrill and adventure. 

Cottonwood’s name is a tribute to its 
habit of seed dispersal. Of all other trees 
none, save the willows, equal it in the 
width of its sowing. Staminate and pis- 
tillate flowers, borne on separate trees, 
blossom in April or May. In July the 
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minute, cottony seeds float from bursting 
catkin-bolls, to complete, perhaps, the sae. 
cession of riverside flora beside son, 
shrub-bordered stream miles away. Their. 
is a message of abundant life; but mois 
soil must be found quickly or else they 
perish. In dry weather viability lasts py; 
a few hours. 

Pungent, resinous bud-scales, sheathing 
the new leaves, fall in spring. From thei: 
sticky, red or yellow-brown gum a frag. 
rant salve is made. Such largess won for 
balm-of-Gilead its historic name. With 
this same “bee glue,” wild honey bees hang 
combs of white clover honey high within 
hollow tree boles, hopefully beyond reach 
of the bears. 

Belts and limited stands of pure growth 
are usual with this tree. Yet in forested 
regions of the West, spruce, lowland fir, 
incense cedar, vine and bigleaf maples 
invade or mingle with its several species, 
On the plains green ash and box elder are 
frequent associates. In youth poplar 
quickly overtop companions, being sun 
worshipers throughout life. 

Few creeks of the lower mountains, 
coursing through the tangled underwood 
beneath poplar, alder and spruce, but have 
their coveys of ruffed grouse. Grapes, 
raspberries, chokecherries, salmon and 
twin berries, teeming insect life and ten- 
der buds are partial explanation. In the 
lush greenery, cool with the clear waters 
of many rushing channels, the shy “moun- 
tain pheasant” finds unequaled living. 
Searlet rose hips, white snowberries, red 
and black haws contribute to a colorful 
and sustaining diet. And of all this bour- 
ty cottonwood is guardian and host. From 
the ample soil of its leafy floor spring the 
many lesser plant societies of this great 
tree association. 

Once I crawled slowly, pausing often, 
to within ten feet of a cock grouse drun- 
ming on a huge log. He saw me froma 
distance and the slender stem of an inter- 
vening birch gave no adequate protection 
from his keen eye. Yet he kept on rolling 
out his throbbing wing-song, passionately 
swelling the reverberations of those greer- 
wood aisles, until his muffled thunder was 
like the very heartbeat of the heavy forest. 
Why did he remain? I do not know—u- 
less the abundant bursting of that mighty 
woodland into life possessed him wholly, 
and he could not stay his own exuberance. 

In winter the sharp-tailed grouse re- 
treats from scattered brush of the border- 
lands to denser valley cover. Only under 
the cottonwoods is there shelter from 
swirling blizzards that sweep the prairies. 

When June steals back again, the rip- 
pling blue of the prairie flax, out on the 
rolling waves of grass, matches the glane- 
ing azure of mountain bluebirds overhead. 
Looking up into those wide branches we 
are reminded of the long service to the 
birds of this great and cosmopolitan tree. 
Pliny H. Hawkins has told it so well: “At 
the very top of the tree, the blue heron 
builds her nest, farther down the robin 
anchors her neater domicile to the rough 
bark, and among the twigs at the base, 
where even a little child may look in, we 
find the two pure white eggs of the 
mourning dove.” 
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te, WANTED — A PUBLIC LAND POLICY sieseiindaliiie 
Some (Continued from page 286) FOREST SERVICE 
Theirs 
“er citizens are welcome to enjoy without cost one central head of administration. The UNIFORMS 
> they the recreational facilities afforded, includ- problem is one of land administration and PERSONNEL 
ts but ing the legal taking of game. Further- all services on the land should be knit to- ° FOREST. 
more, the national forests contribute to gether in one body. I think we want to get Sites tieo aitone andl 
athing the support of local taxation through back to the original concept of the na- sample fabrics. State 
1 their established participation in receipts from tional forest as a unit of wid jand to be which is wanted. 
frag. the sale of timber, and other forms of use. managed for the production of commodi- THE 
on for The Forest Service is a western born ties, such as timber and forage; uses, such FECHHEIMER BROS. CO 
With organization with Civil Service personnel. as recreation and game ; and services, such a - gs 
; hang It has developed with the cooperation and as watershed protection, all of which are niforms oll over 
Within assistance of the people of the West. The inherent in the land. One directing head CINCINNATI, OHIO 
reach principle of conservation with use in a for the production of these commodities, 
system of area administration has been uses and services can correlate and direct —— ———— 
rowth developed in the Service on a decentral- the activities along one straight road to- 
rested ized basis, and that bureau has logically ward a definite goal. somone the annem of Finter on gg 
1d. fir, been built up in the department of the The establishment of national parks or ——— “Seeciaite ar — s 
raples government concerned with the adminis- recreational areas for recreational use is 
yecies, tration and control of resources which are a form of functional administration in LOG-SCALE STICK 
or are en, — = ee yee — ne = wait 
8 It is self evident that forage crops and uses of other types are not permitted. 
~ timber wherever grown are essentially Therefore, in the opinion of many com- TREE-SCALE STICK 
agricultural commodities. Why then should petent observers who are interested in —tTell how much lumber in board feet your 
tains, the livestock man, wholly an agriculturist, multiple use and non-functional adminis- na a Aig ge 
wood be faced with the necessity of dealing with tration of the public lands, an Executive they scale by the Doyle Rule. 
have more than one principal department of transfer involving an expansion of the i. ate mony 16-foot log cuts there are 
rapes, the federal government in matters con- funetions or the potential enlargement of ~—iitieate Gee quatents tn hennd tb Ce 
Ri cerning the development, administration, the activities of any department which is the Doyle Rule or the more accurate Inter- 
1 Me and control of resources which are funda- as strongly centralized as the Department Scat Lanatoal, en ae ctolly y Beng 
| mentally organie and agricultural? of the Interior would be a step in the ges : f 
n the . . . 1 . . . $1 a set, postpaid, including canvas container 
raters To move the administration of these wrong direction, and certainly the exten- and beck of instrnetions. 
on. areas under any pretense to a department — sion of the unifunctional activities of the oun 
ee of government which is developing a sys- National Park Service beyond areas which 
: d tem of functional administration cannot conform to the original national park AMERICAN FORESTRY 
‘are he expected to contribute to an increase ideal can only be at the sacrifice of the ASSOCIATION 
aon in efficiency, a lowering of costs, or an economie welfare of the West. ‘If changes 2. Mkt Cis 
en elimination of confusion for the users of are to be made in administrative policies : ‘ 
oi the resources concerned. J have in mind which are as fundamental as those relat- 
te the Department of Interior, which in its ing to the national forests, the national 
si general set-up seems to be centralizing the parks, and the other public lands of the Please Mention 
control of natural resources under its West, they should be accomplished in an AMERICAN FORESTS 
= jurisdiction in a framework of functional orderly manner by legislative action. Un- When Writing Advertisers 
administration, with various services an- der such circumstances it is reasonable to 
Papua swerable to Washington and each con- ee sneer enteitannesaceeninsenieinnaaiensenssetn ne 
inter- cerned with some phase of the resources = = — = ———— ——EE 
— involved, as, for example, the Fish and 
olling Wildlife Service for game, the new Soil HOME-LIKE HOSPITALITY 
nately Conservation Service, recently transferred 
reen- from Agriculture, for erosion control, the 
ers National Park Service for recreational ad- Come for a vacation 
Oresl. ministration, the Reclamation Service for you'll really enjoy. Home- 
—un- irrigation, and the Grazing Service for like hospitality is one of 
wd ccs of grazing on public the cncdinel fastens: of 
rance. By functional administration I mean Black Oak Revert. 
se re- the type of management which differs Lakes, woods and at- 
a. oe cs | oe 
from forest lands since their very beginning by wine-cocmted beens 
sm : aan asi ke li - 
alries. I can do no better than to quote from a — = eae om 
e rip- statement made in 1932 on this fundamen- bination, 
nthe 4 principle of land management by R. This is the fishermen’s country—100 different lakes to choose from, all within 
zlane- 1. Rutledge, now chief of E the Grazing easy reach. Delightful bathing in crystal clear water with sand bottom beach. 
head. Service in the Department of the Interior, 7 “a i 
es we then regional forester in the Department | Conveniently reached by the C@NW Ry. overnight Pullman or Daylight Stream- 
o the of Agriculture. He said: | liner. Special rates. By auto U.S. Highway No. 45 to Land O’ Lakes station 
. tree. “I do not think that conservation will || @"4 then west on Highway B for 4 miles. 
: “At ever be properly applied until we get For further information write GEORGE J. ST. CLAIR, Owner 
heron snr from the functional idea of organi- 
robin zation and adopt one of territorial juris- || BI k @O k R t 
rough diction under which one head interested ac a esort 
base, chiefly in the use of land and in the eon- LAND O’°LAKES, WISCONSIN 
we servation of the resources welds toge 
” the all the various ‘ameul ee ee “Where Nature extends to you her cordial hand of welcome” 
and the entire matter goes forward under Vix 
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assume that they would represent popular 
thought far more nearly than changes 
which are dictated by appointive officials, 
unchecked by Congress and made power- 
ful by the disposition of federal funds. 

In conelusion, | would like to make sev- 
eral definite suggestions which, in my 
opinion, will contribute to the sound de- 
velopment and administration of the nat- 
ural resources of the West, including the 
restoration of a desirable balance between 
areas administered as national parks and 
national forests: 

1. The establishment of a sound policy 
which will insure the conservation and de- 
velopment of the resources of the public 
lands of the West under a program of 
multiple use, and will discourage or pro- 
hibit the extension of recreational or sin- 
gle-use areas without the approval or at 
the sacrifice of the economic welfare of 
the people of the locality or region. 

2. The acceptance by all groups using 

these resources of a decentralized program 
of approved management which takes into 
account the necessity for conservation 
with use of the renewable natural re- 
sources of the nation. 
3. The establishment of a permanent 
form of constructive public land adminis- 
tration, properly organized except for na- 
tional parks as far as federal authority is 
concerned in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and having the advantages of a de- 
gree of decentralization and sufficient flex- 
ibility to meet varying local conditions in 
the public land states. 

4. The restriction of national park ex- 
pansion to those unique areas contem- 
plated by the original national park pol- 
icy, and the reorientation of recreational 
area development to bring new areas of 
this type closer to the populous centers 
which need and use them. 

5. The active cooperation of the conser- 
vation organizations and interests of 
America in the advocacy of these pro- 
grams and policies and in the resistance to 
any further encroachment upon our pro- 
ductive natural resources, including water, 
by federal legislative or administrative 
procedure, and including opposition to 
such significant proposals as the transfer 
from the Department of Agriculture of 
the Forest Service or any of its functions. 

Fortunately, the people of the West 
will have an opportunity to bring to the 
attention of Congress their views on this 
whole matter. Such opportunity is afford- 
ed by Senate Resolution No. 241, which 
provides for hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Publie Lands in the West. 

It has been repeatedly stated that na- 
tional preparedness begins with the con- 
servation and ordered use of the natural 
resources which are required to sustain 
the defensive power of the nation. 

If this is true, the problems associated 
with the administration of the national 
parks and national forests in the western 
United States constitutes a new challenge 
to our citizens in the program for democ- 
racy’s permanent defense. 

(Acknowledgment of photographs: Na- 
tional parks, to the Department of the In- 
terior, the Santa Fe Railway, Asahel Cur- 
tis. National forests, —to the U. S. Forest 
Service.) 
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FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 
POSTER STAMPS 


NOW AVAILABLE The American For- 


estry Association’s 
new 1941 Forest Fire Prevention Poster Stamps. 
Designed and painted by Devereux Butcher and 
beautifully lithographed in four colors, each stamp 
bears the slogan—‘DEFEND AMERICA—INDUS- 
TRY MUST HAVE RESOURCES — PREVENT FOREST FIRES.” Each 
sheet contains 100 stamps. These are more colorful than any previously 
issued by the Association. The stamps are arresting reminders to be 
careful with fire while in the woods. 





THIS YEAR Millions of people vacationing in our forests and 

woodlands must be reminded to be careful with 
fire. Burned forests are lost wealth. No nation can remain rich and 
powerful without an abundance of natural resources. The Poster Stamp 
provides a quick and effective means of reaching large numbers of 
people, and offers an easy and convenient way for you to do your bit 
in helping to save our forests, wildlife and soil from the ravages of 
forest fires. 


USE STAMPS On your letters, postcards, packages and bills— 
on every piece of mail that leaves your hand or 


office. Order your supply today and help spread the message of the 
importance of saving our forest resources which are now so vital to 
national defense. 


ORDER BLANK 
Please send me sateen sheets ($1 per sheet of 100 stamps) of the 


1941 Forest Fire Prevention Poster Stamps. 1! enclose $ 


eae ae ame 
Street Address sincdtinteoniensstansoeuubeel 
_———_ AL Te 
Fill in, and return to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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